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THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH CONS1 


problem of the origin of the English 
problem of ascertaining how, and, if pos 
constitutional development of that country bra 
of growth common to medieval monarchies 
time England entered a road new in history, tr 


people and leading to a result never arrived at els 


free national self-government, under the forms of 
the theory of an unlimited kingship. From a cor 
ning practically identical, France came out of t 

an absolute, and England with a limited 


how and when of this divergence is to fix the origit 


constitution 

It is impossible to place the date earlier than 
to the end of John’s reign was a feudal stat 
constitution and in the individua 
tution was operated, there had been as vet no es 


from that type as seen in all the feudal countries 


ference of course existed—the powerful monarch 


tralization of the Anglo-Norman state—but whil 


strongly affected the results of government, it had 
and machinery scarcely at all. In two directions 
it had. Looking from above it had produced 
ideal development of the feudal system, as in th 


of the sovereign, relief, wardship and marriage, 


I publish here a preliminary outline w 
detailed account of the origin of the 
stitution ” in this title not in the sense f the w 


ake up the machinery of the state, but in the sense wl 
of the modern phrase “ constitutional government 
distinguishing feature which made 
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re | S the oreat baron, and f.the service desired fron 
the church in the feudal organization; in the other direction, there 
had result i less complete partition of political powers than was 
natural to fe difference which is seen most easily, but 
not the imperfect development of private jurisdictions in 
England These characteristics all mean a stronger kingship. 
Nor had the strong monarchy as vet begun the task of trans- 
forming tl to a modern organization, at least not in s 
iv to pl ediate results. In two important matters 
ni s | be made, but of so slight a character by that 
lat Ss Si Set innovations—in the judicial svstem and 
n taxatic t again. if « pletely carried out as begun, both 
these chang ld have had for their result to strengthen the 
sovereign s further \s a matter of fact this tendency to in- 
reased power John used to as full advantage as was possible for 


til I believe that the tremendous power which he 


cised ovet tant baronage and a hostile but cowering church 
ter the battle of Bouvines, though it had begun to 

veaken before that date, has never been emphasized enough. If 
ne considers the situation carefully, especially after the ineffective 
terdict and excommunication, it seems impossible to state to 

strongly the utter powerlessness of every element in the state as 


the ki I doubt if there is to be found a like instance of 
‘-bitrary power in medieval history in the case of a sovereign so 
ly d ident on himself alone. To be sure John had been 


2, but he had vielded so suddenly and with 


forced to 1213 1¢ | 
such consummate skill in adapting what he did to the one real 
necessity of the case and no more, that his hold upon the kingdon 
was for the ti being only slightly loosened But whatever one 
av thin of John’s position, the situation on the eve of 1215 
promised a vet lifferent outcome of English history from that 
which actually occurred. It is impossible to find in it any reasons 
for suspecting that England had departed, or was about to depart. 
in any essential matter, from the usual development of a feudal 
constitution, least of all in the direction of a limited monarchy. 


turn to the time following 1215 we are confronted 


If now we 


th a similar condition of things. It is a hundred and fiftv vears 


with a Ss! ir ( ( £ a 
a I. of Hunt and Poole’s The I 
{24 t ew nat S ac I ige was his ow cy 
‘ s bee es ed This ew still seems 
¢ 1 ‘ s less important, however deter 
e shall ! es V ch must always be a atter I 
t s¢ how was securit and th ng 
1 tl Fren¢ sion 
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The process of impe } ent the firet thir on 


mstitutions are ilwavs results The idea Foes before the form. 

he thir in its reality is already in existence, or it 1s rapidl 
coming into existence, before it takes on the guise of an institution. 

It is to the realm of ideas then, that we must look to find the 
peculiar influence in English history which explains its peculiar 
result There must have been present during the formative cen- 
turies, the thirteenth and fourteenth, some guiding principle, actively 


ro e to t ‘ and ro 1 th trans 


formation of constitutional ideals and uses which made the English 


unique - governments at the close of the Middle Ages and in 
modern times the model of most states. 


It is easy to unde rstan¢ 
if xisted rch n ide m1 t agains th: dz ve i mus 
t existed such an idea mus wear; against what danger it must 


strive: what opposing tendency it must overcome. In England, 


as things had shaped themselves, there was only one rival of the 
constitution that was to be formed, the unlimited power of the 


king The one danger was that the king should retain over the 
modern institutions into which feudalism was changing the same 
absolute control under which he had held the:feudal machinery. <A 
formative idea, shaping the English constitution into a limited 
monarchy, must at the very start oppose the ideal of an absolute 
king, must proclaim that there was some limitation on his arbitrary 
will, and must set up limitations of such a sort as to admit of easy 
and constant enlargement. The tyranny of John could have been 
transformed into the constitutional monarchy of the Lancastrian 
ive in no other way. A baronage determined to protect its privi- 
leges, an ambitious House of Commons, a third estate unusuallv 
influential in public affairs, could have made no such constitution 
reneral principle, by which all 


except ( Wdance OF some 


classes could work, in every generation alike, and which would 


oT consistent continuously as the enlarging interests of 
en «ce ed 

This guiding and creative principle is to be found in the idea 

that there existed a bodv of understood, more or less definitely 


formulated rights which the king was bound to observe and which 
those who at any point of time formed the operative force of the 
nation had the right to force him to observe if he showed himself 


lisposed not to do so. This principle is imperfectly stated unless 


‘It may perhaps be thought that the establishment of such an oligarchy as 
that threatened by the Provisions of Oxford, presents a third possibility, but not, 
think, in the actual situation in England The baronage was too weak, be 
tween the king on one side and the third estate on the other, to give rise to any 
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both parts are included in it. The second half, th 
was as essential a part of it as the first, more s 
thle. f it} I iol and it viececcful exerc} the id 

sible, for without this right and its successful exercise the idea of 
a body of law above the king would probably have disa 
ing behind it no practical result. If this is true, it follows that the 
real line of the early development of the constitution, of the ev 

which by degrees called it into existence, is again 1 


ment of Parliament, but the line of the enforce 


t the develop 


coercion Che history of Parliament is the hist 


dent and unintended formation of the institattion which fi 


the idea had become firmly established, was to assume its guardian- 
ship and enforcement; but the history of Parliamenta rigins and 


growth is not the history of the origin of the limited monarchy. 


I have said that for generations this idea was embodied in no 
peculiar institutions, and this is true Men devised no successful 
machinery to give it permanent expression. But I do not mean to 
say that no attempt was made to create such machiner There 


was in fact much experimenting. From time to time institutions 
were invented, and machinery set up with the conscious purpose 


of enforcing this principle, and with more or less definite hope of 


permanence. But nothing of the sort was really successful or 
lasted beyond the mere occasion which called it into being lhere 
was, to be sure, a general likeness in all these early attempts Che 
cases under John, Henry III., Edward II., Richard II. and Henry 
IV. have a general similarity of method and charact: lhe vest- 
ing of roval powers in a commission, or the transferring th 
responsibility of royal officers to Parliament were r bot 
typical features of all the cases. But open assumption of the royal 
power, or of any royal prerogative, by Parliament, or by any com- 
mission in name or form a creature of Parliament is not to b 
the way of the constitution. 

This early experimenting, of which the Provisions of Oxford 


is the most typical example, was all in the wrong direction, doomed 
to and deserving failure. And it possessed in no single instance 
any element of permanence. Each case grew out of a special situa 
tion and lasted only so long as the situation continued vor is 


there to be found any line of institutional connection between the 
ry to apply the 


cases.° On every new occasion when it was necessat 


fundamental principle, a method was devised anew and, whenever 


[The demands for the confirmatior f Magna rta s 
line of connection, but a line not of institutions They expre I er e idea 
which lay behind all the experiments I shall have some se 
demands in my second article 
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vetween cases can be made out, it is at best 
( I ‘ ) nee nd not of the continuous 
n precedent does not accumulate. 
» advancement is apparent. No later case builds on its predeces- 
sors, or goes on to improve what had been before into a more perfect 
or lasting instrument for controlling the king. The instances are 
~ ~ 
lividual, disconnected and unprogressive, but they must not be 
take theret to prove that in the meantime the fundamental 
Gut while tl b ( per nting had been going forward 
there went on a quite independent line of evolution which is charac- 
terized by all that these attempts lack. It is continuous, cumulative 
and progressive. At first it had nothing to do with the coercion 


the king, gradually more, and from the end of the fourteenth or 


eat 1 the fitteenth century it absorbed into itself the line of 
expr ents before id been without permanent res ind 
l ( ole guardian of the interests of the nation as against 
the | ng i S 1s tin VO on ot Parliament or ft » disting ish and 
to 1 e that which really evolved and which brought about the 
great result, it is the evolution of the House of Commons Phat 


evolution, so far as we are concerned with it. however. did not 


consist in any pericction ot Parliament as an institution lhe con- 


ree, nor because the minor nobility united with the 


burgesses to form the House of Commons, nor because of the gTOWw- 


ing definiteness of constitution and organization of Parliament as the 
fourteenth century went on. In provement of machinery assisted 
the process, but only by rendering it easier and more likely to be 
continuous 
What made l’arliament finally the embodiment of the funda- 
ental principle of the constitution was the fact that through the 


whole fourteenth century it had been steadily enlarging the body 
1 the king must observe, and in most important par- 
ticulars. Beginning with and assuming control of the specific 
principle that there should be no taxation without consent, Parlia- 
ment gradually made clear its bearing and enlarged its scope to 
include all sources of revenue except those of the feudal suzerain, 
and indeed encroached most seriously on these in the matter of 
tallage. Irom this vantage ground it reached forward to the 
assertion, not yet fully understood in all its bearings, that the king’s 
expenditure of his revenue should be limited by the specifications of 


the gran During the same time in a different direction, Parlia- 
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\ 
| 
stitutional result was not reached because there were two houses 
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ment was Making another adaition t t iw W t C t 
obey, 1 re difficult and also 1 significant 1 sive 1use 
who new fhis was the establis ent ot the pr { that the 
House of Commons must be consulted and consent to every new 
act having the force ot law In demanding that it nsent should 
alwavs obtained to taxatiol I ent t 
d itself the exercise Of a rignt ol ( ndividual vass \\ the 
Teudal iaw had cieariv and evervyv rr recog! ed na W tne 
Great Council, as standing for the class ad ass before 1 

existence Of lbariament As ‘ t 
meet the exigencies of the 1 lern stat ‘al t insist that 
the principle of consent uld broaden also to cover all forms of 
taxation Chis was a logical demand, and even a king like Edward 
I. found that it had been so strong fortified by earlier events 
ot the thirteenth century tildal 1 Was nad 
he was forced against his will to rest t tot Great Chart 
But in assuming an exclusive right t il \ Parl 
ment of the fourteenth centut vas taki a | n in which 
it could find no support in the old teu nstit which 
vas an enlargement of the law above the king al ty it I 

in characte1 It is likely that no such assum] 
made. and clearly it could not have been establiis t tor t 
progress which Parliament had made in ¢t tt taxa 
There had been very little that ma le ‘ 
feudal age, but what there had been was t t ot ¢ and 
in this, as m Olher respect Na Deen 

the great and the small curid, and 11s resp 

thie tunctions ot tii old ¢ ria ve descend c 
the Council as legitimately as along that of the ! 

For Parliament to assert lat an a I O \ ) 
the k ng and the upper house r b ne 
did exist between the two bodies in pr ts — existed 
i ‘ 

convenience letermined by the specif ‘ « 
institutional nature Probably t mplete the x nat there 
«} he ¢ en int int t ving nd 
indeed of the most fundament feuda stinctions. 
stages of Parliamentary history liad the f point of ret i 
even no more perfectly than in tl first ult f the res y t is 
likely that the levelopment w 1 | e t en the mort t 2 
< rdinate, rather than a supreme les tive right 11 
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ust not have the same force as a statute, was to go counter to 
ill precedents not erely of feudalism at its height, but of t 
thirteenth centut is well But this it did assert and in the end. 


so far as the main point was concerned, th king yielded. 


but it was not alone, though chiefly, by enlarging the la 
vhich binds the king that Parliament was becoming the fuardian 


and creator of the constitution. In beginning to audit the treasurer's 
accounts in the reign of Edward III., in the party struggles of the 
close of that reign and the first vears of the reign of Richard I] 


e application of old principles and forms to the new use 


of peachment, in the coercion of Richard in the first part of 
his reign, and in the successful revolution at it close. Parliament 
vas advancing by other steps than the making of new law to stand 
in the balance over against the king, and to assume the direction 
of constitutional growth. This is the period, the last part of the 
fourteenth century, when, as 1 think, the two lines of d velop 
ent which had been going on really apart, the natural develop 
ent of Par ent of experimenting in methods of 
oercing the king, re into one, and henceforward the 
natural development « t and its powers is at the same 


time the natural development of the limited monarchy. The Lan 
castrian period, startlingly and prematurely modern, is an age when 
the idea and practice of Parliamentary leadership grew familiar 


and came to se the natural and traditional order of t! 


Ings, not 
vith all the fullness of understanding of later times, it needed 
the struggles of the seventeenth century to produce that, but clear], 
enough to insure their permanence. As compared with this re 
sult, we cannot say that the establishment of freedom of debate 


and the other privileges of Parliament, or of the control of elections. 


are essential enlargements of the law to which the king was sub- 


ject he age which followed the Lancastrian was one of sus 
pended activity, or of reaction, or more accuratel\ it was one dur 
ing which Parliament gained the same degree of control over the 


ecclesiastical organization of the state which it had already a 
quired over the political. At its b ginning the answer of a Yorkist 
lard of York's claim to the throne is a 
constitutional landmark of the utmost significance. and in many 
ways it might be shown that the English constitution of 1460 wi 


of a type new to the world. Into the details of these lat 


lal times 
we do not need to go tor our present purpose. 
e prac nee, however tf a case arising under these rights, 
e case G lw 1 Fortescue, at the beginning of the reign of James 
s lt he er ‘ It brought the ng tace to tace with the constitution 
iught |} e exis body aw which he could not contravene 
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nstitutions, was the fact of contract 
I | i reated b 1 contract; it could be 
(he fact that the terms of that contract 
probal usu unwritten is of no importance 
ves Ire were the we understood forms ol! 
t ust ot the locality defined 
t s its terms I no special variation trom the 
e red special definition Now this 
Tel was evervwhere regal d as 
Sos wound both parties alike, not to quite the 
] 
| equa It requires no long study of any feudal 
t it rests back on a contract, and a contract bind- 
eign as tt is the lowest vassa So far as this 
tes e ownership of land it is of no impo 
Top nd roval grants must be to secure 
Vas the peculiarity of the feue m that 
el peration otf this same principle public relation 
t neat the whole body of public law Che 
those who entered into the feudal relationship and 
ilism was at its height, practically the 
rce of the state, bound themselves by the ini 
to certain public duti financial, military, legislative 
and to no more We are here especially con erned 
t fi the suzerain’s side. Of the services by which 
ss was carried on, he could demand of the individual 
lich the particular contract specihed 
, ippose that it claring Mac Carta to rest for 
ract eudalis ] issertir that it 
t é neg Such ar terpretation 
Ww y Ww ] ass es the exis ¢ 1215 
t g e such a thing had « t being, 
I lea nd theory even re ssible 
5 st what the ne s | nd t or 
ta t ‘ Ss! I Saying erely 
tw not M 1 Carta but the « 
t tt t here vas a ly I iv bove 
glis story Mag Carta « hasized e fact 
t right er rcement, in a way never torgotten 
r } A rnish. ex pt ir 1 few par irs 
te w the king was nd 
VI Carta was lone by its specif provisions; the 
5 4 he definitior € feudalism. that it is 
re pr t surped the pla 
. e at least it does aed that the 
story have | seer Ss clearly 
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forced to go forward in taxation farther than any one before 
him and, if this was not so true of the judicial system, the barons 


were now able to understand more clearly the result for them- 
selves of the judicial changes, and also they might naturally con- 
nect with them, as showing their logical tendency, John’s habit of 
arbitrary punishment without judicial process. 

\s we look at the issue between the barons and the king with 
our understanding of later times, our sympathies may perhaps be 
1 for us to see that John was at work in 
the way of the future The changes which he was striving to 

lake were inevitable and necessary. The transformation which 
he was helping to carry through was the transformation of the 
medieval machinery of government into the modern. To this ex- 
tent we may sympathize with him. But John was carrying for- 
ward this work decidedly under the influence of the tendency which 
seems to have been common in decaying feudalism, the tendency 
towards absolutism. If also we look at the matter strictly from the 
feudal point of view, it is impossible not to say that the barons 

ght. John’s acts may have been steps towards a_ better 
future; but some of his methods of raising money he had no legal 
right to employ, the interference with private jurisdiction by the 
writ Praecipe was without justification,’ and the trial by their 
peers repeatedly demanded by victims of his tyranny, he could not 
justly refuse. In every particular touched upon in Magna Carta so 


far as it was a part of the old feudal law, the barons were wholly 


vithin their rights They were stating law bv which the king 


vas already bound, as in his heart he must have admitted 


s, without justification in feudal law In issuing the writ the king 
i genet right to make justice prevail, and to demand obedience to 
his writs See Brunner, Schwurgericht, p. 405; Flach, Origines de l’Ancitenne 
France | 66, 1 In other words he found his authority in an older 


ideal of his office which had survived in some particulars and which, wherever 


»f inconsistencies and contradictions in the 


feudal world n this se the fact should not be overlooked that the king used 
it to deprive his vassal of a property right, a source of income, which the feudal 
law affirmed t e his as truly as his domain manors. hat the political system 
from which the right was drawn was not merely older but sounder and more 


permanent, has nothing to do with the case. By the system which was then 


ruling such matters and which had ruled them for generations, the act was un- 
uestionably illegal. 


It will be noticed that some clauses, for example, clause 25, are not in- 


As soon as he was able John denounced the Charter and procured its 
annulling by the pope From the precedents established by his father and 
brother he was right enough in doing so, but to justify himself by a real and not 


a usurped right, he must fall back on that older conception of the kingly office, 
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¢ seen. © ! e as by the earlier king, the law been 
vit I ( I t S necessat to secure a pledge that 
thos t ss ease This gives us the body, the greatet 
part, of the ( rter jut in one point the case differed from that 
ot Llenr | in 1 it (;reat ( irter goes b 1 th 
earlier one | | ng tr ] t] pledge s dem; led was 
the king who had violated the law. If the charter of Henry 1 , 
had been forced fro Wi Rufus by insurgent barons, it 
probab vould not have stopped where it did Then, as in 1215 
the difficult question would have forced itself forward how t ‘ 
( pel the king to keep his pledge if hi violate t 
l » this question the barons of John er wher 
the tour t eht to proceed originall king 1d 
I tl Sp inds \ lich th irte 
We sl be led, [ believe, to the san of Magna 
Carta t, if we knew nothing f Hen 
| Lhe ke t s meaning nd t the right on which tl b ns 
to be asked: first. exactly what s it intended to d ] 
1 hat oT ; right d 1 it rest In t} first place ft] ¢ l 
purpose of the se lies plainly on the surtace It was to « 
pel the king to keep the engagements he had entered into in th 
Charter. John had agreed to be bound by certain statements of 
law, most] ld, some new, embodied in the earlier claus It 
ordinary cases this would be enough The king’s p } 
the for ot leg grant would be all that would b ski f 
It is clear that John’s promise was not trusted The questio 
how he could be forced to keep it would arise as soon as men 
began to cor t drawing up of a charter at all. It is possibl 
that it was this question which led to the withdrawal of the northern 
barons, recorded by the Barnwell chroniclers Their spirit was 
such that they n very likely have said: it is utterly useless 
) e an Sort of agreement thre exp I €1 
is not worth iking \t anv rate in the case of John the question 
of compelling | to keep his promise would be as immediat 
and pressing as at irising about the Charter It is clear that in 
this difficulty the final appeal against the king would be to that 


aa 
vhich had ein torced the Charter from him—to insurrection 
Pat obvions!] ] +] 1) ] 
! viously also is Ss ld be only a final appeal. The thing 
to be done was to devise sor method of enforcing the provisions 
f t Charter, 1 the king proved unwilling, which would 
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ultimate sanction of war \s I have said of the plan in general, it 

is not final to be the wav of the constitution [Transfer to 

others of the king’s prerogatives, definite formulation of sanctions, 

legalization of insurrection, these were not to be in the end constitu 

tional. But until Parliament had come into existence and had so 

far developed that it could begin to exercise in reality prerogatives 


in theory, until it could begin the long 


he real sovereignty of the state to itself, 


were the only possible means of enforce 
ing law and limitations upon the king, and it was in them that the 

Of the second question, on what ground of right did claus« 
61 rest, the answer is equally plain and has already been made. The 

use rested on the same ground of right as the insurrection 
harter from the king In the machinery 
of the court of twenty-five and in the modified and temporary 


right of insurrection which it recognized, the clause falls within 
it. None of the insurgent barons would 
have admitted for a moment that he was guilty of treason. nor 


with due regard to the law, have proved him to 


be by the mere fact of insurrection.'® It would be necessarv for 
him to prove that there was no legal ground for the difidatio which 
had been served upon him There are indications which seem to 
unply that between 1210 and 1215 there was some feeling about 
in the minds of those who were preparing to oppose the king’s 
tvranny for some legal ground of action against him Phe theory 


f the old elective monarchy, which had been perhaps revived by 


uestion of Arthur's title, seems to have been thought of. This 


probablv a unts for the tradition about Archbishop Hubert’s 


e said, indeed, to have 1 gnized with peculiar clearness 
the right of the 1 to make war on his suzerain when that suzerain was the 
rd parar nt, | ise there was in that case no higher authority to whicl 
I will be noticed also that deposition was the only fort 
‘ ex . ild take, which in the case of the mesne ‘ord was 
raising f the rear fief t be an immediate fief See the 
, Englas Il. 4 t One the Ss 
sting s this right is that in the Etal S. Louis (ed. \ et 
k . I . because it covers the duty of the rear vassal. The 
‘Come with me because I wish to make war on the 
rt The man answers that 
he will go to the king and find out if the fact is as stated If it is, he returns to 
his rd Et se il ne s'an voloit aler lui, tl en perdroit son fé par droit It 
W be noticed that the case supposed in the passage as calling the right int 
iction is one of the chief grounds of complaint against John The point with 
regard to treason, as a result in his case of the reverse process, the king’s 


him, is clearly made in 1233 by Richard Marshal in ent with 


the king’s representative Matt. Par., III. 257—258, and cf. 274-275. See also the 


case of the Earl of Albemarle in the annals of Dunstable, Ann. Mon., III, 64. 
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speech at the coronation ot Joh vl | . 

use in his manifesto of 1216, and \ \latt 

probably more nearly in its orig 

seems also to have suggested itself as a means 

fact may possibly account for the form of oat 

of John after the removal ot the papal censures 4 
however it ma\ have beet reg 

the time for action came the were all tortur 

the baronage in insisting upon the king's f blig . 
upon the natural and simpler feudal right of apy tl 


and its accompanying right of insurrect 


accounts fully for the clause, and it is the only source from which 


justification can Nave liad the b 
ground of right existing the ke « t 
tion oath, the clause must have taken ar ( 
lhe ol \Mlagna Carta and clause ¢ 
the first inclination of the constitution towards 
and mark the point of time before which no t 
tion can be found, the one as insisting tl ( 
hich the king s b ybserve t] eT 
mmunity of the ike s 1 set 
torce the k ngs ol val ] ve 
ar upon hin It is beginning . 


body of law contains very little of that t 
subject in 1400; the machinet 

and perfected than that of 1258 or 1310; the method of prot 
tion is quite different from that of 1 
contains in germ all that followed; tr 


tion unfolded. Now this beginning is in tl 


ste 
fore 1215 in the history of English institutions, g 

guished from local, lies nothing but the feudal syst litie 
only in the direction of a more absolute mor 


fundamental principles of the constitution whi Mag Carta 


declared were both fundamental prin iples of feu 


drawn directly from it in 1215 The origin of the Englis 
monarchy is to be sought not in the primitive Germat 

in the idea of an elective monarcl or a coronation th, mm 
the survival of institutions of local freedom to exert ( 


influence on the central government Though all these 
tributarv. combined thev could not alone have produced the result 
The principle which moulds and shapes all elements into 1 Tie 


result came from feudalis: (GEORGE Bt 
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HE GREEK RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 


Pie histor f culture in Italian cities of the fitteenth century 


considered a fascinating record of vivid, brilliant 


g 
personalities ho displaved a delightful enthusiasm for pictures, 
itique coins, strange manuscripts and 
Cicerot rhetor he catises of the rapid development of 
artisty te il feeling that gave the period its peculiar 
( ( ver been altogether deter1 ined ut writers of 
reputation have occasionally ventured the opinion that the revival 
of the study of the classical literatures, in particular of the Greek 
language and the Greek writers, which marked the opening of the 
century, supplied the needed stimulus to the Italian intellect and 
set it f ver tre the bondage of medieval ignorance and 


superstition; in short, that out of the revival of Greek grew the 


Italian Renaissance The revival itself, they tell us, was due largely 
to the intluence of Petrarch, “the first modern man”. He it was 
who scorn scholasticism, and found his comfort in the Latin 
classics at et his contemporaries and successors to inquiring how 
a knowledge of the Greek tongue could be regained It is the 
purpose of this paper to present a few considerations bearing 


upon this theory and to inquire whether the much-vaunted recovery 


of Greek in the fifteenth century had in fact the significance and 


value which are currently ascribed to it. 
In the beginning one mav be saved from the danger of regard- 


ing the fifteenth-century movement as unprecedented and unique 


by a hasty preliminary glance at the work accomplished in a 


~ 


similar direction bv the schoolmen of the twelfth and thirteenth 


centuries. During those centuries, it is enough to remember, Latin 
translations uclid, Ptolemy, two or three dialogues of Plato 


and almost the whole of Aristotle were introduced into western 
Europe and wid and seriously studied. The effect of the influx 
of new learning was to enrich and broaden immediately the scien- 
tific and philosophical courses of the schools and to quicken and 


] 


educate thought along many lines. Both Plato and Aristotle soon 
had disciples who applied the methods of reasoning and the knowl- 
edge gained from their works to discussions of religion and dogma. 
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of antique art that were not. buried in stone walls or under dust and 


mire or so dishgured an broken ; t } "7 


lowers were arousi 


ng in t 1 t 
and refinement that might b 1 terat 
ing them again of the existence of \ ble tr 
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the other hand Dante, Petrarch, at theit 
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ference and 


aganis ‘ thought need fear now no serious inter 
ight tually receive encouragement from tolerant ecclesiastical 
patrons of letters. Finally the Italian merchant, having attained 


of political independence and great social prosperity, 


possessed sure and the wealth to encourage scholarship and 
is il usually patriotic and ambitious mood. Both patriotism 
and ambition disposed him to find pleasure in recalling memories 


\ special heritage of glory descended, as he 


of the ancient pas I 
felt, dire pon himself from those mightv Romans whom he 
ved to Ca S ancestors 

Phe student of the thirteenth century had felt profound rever- 
ence for the wisdom of the ancients but Petrarch was perhaps in 
fact the first man of eminence to call attention to certain esthetic 
and ral differences in style and point of view between them and 
medieval writers. He discerned in the classics a latitude of opinion 
and a broad, philosophic code of ethics together with a grace of 
expressior nd euphony of diction that seemed wanting in his 
contemporaries ()bserving that his favorite authors, Cicero and 
Vergil, alluded continually to Greek works unattainable to him as 


the sources of their inspiration, he attempted to learn Greek from 


a Isvzantine envoy at Avignon but failed to master much beyond the 
alphabet. Nevertheless he succeeded in turning the thoughts of 
uccessors in Italy toward the subjects which had pos 


s 1iterary su 


sessed so powerful an attraction for him and in setting up certain 
new standards of literary excellence that were to prevail for genera 


tions afterward 
lwo months after Petrarch’s death Coluccio Salutato, a rising 
voung Florentine, composed a letter of eulogy upon his learning 


and emploved therein a phrase which was shortly to become famous. 
Speaking ot Petrarch’s zeal for Greek and Latin letters Salutato 
called thet ‘studia humanitatis’’. In a letter written some time 
later he took occasion to explain the phrase, stating that he had 


| Aumanitas used by Cicero and other Romans to 
denote at the same time affability and courtesy of disposition and 
culture and refinement of mind, that is, the qualities which especially 
ruish man from brute.? By the opening of the fifteenth 
century the term was in common circulation, applied to the study 
of antiquity from the esthetic or literary point of view as differen- 
ve study of law, theology or any other technical or 


tiated from t 
professional subject. The “studia humanitatis"’, it was declared, 


taught one by both precept and example the most important lessons, 


Salutato, Epistolae (ed. Novati), vol. 1, p. 179; vol. IIL, pp. 534-536. 
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mirable life guided by motives of patriotis: 
to express onescelt with on suas 
avoiding alike ciownisiiness oO! eanol 
ruage, proving oneself in every act and sent t wil 
and fastidious gentleman and scholar Sucl 
ment was essential] iristocrati t 
the growing appreciation of the value of for 
human undertakings 
wiustration of a pure ‘ lig 
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Poggio retuses to rele on t t] r | 
to the i tical probl ms sugcgveste b the 
ne devotes pages to applauding the sonorousness 
the effectiveness of his gesture and the learning 1 
quoted the classics and the fathers ie deplore 
an ornament to the literary professior la 
‘that | have never seen al ne 1 a i 1< 
involving lite and deat! vith an « 
ancients whom we all so deep vdmire 
behold the fluency, the grace, the persuasiveness. tl 
mien, the clearness of voice and tl urag 
to his adversaries and argued his cause to the last. One must 1 
that so noble and loftv a mind was beguile 
the accusations brought against hi: ur 
am no judge in such matters: I acquiesce in 
who are wiser than | Hle sy 7 
as comp sed showed in henation und stirs t 
to pity, vet he neither aimed nor desired to t: 
emotion. [le stood cool, fearless, not 
even seeking it. You would have pron 
[he passage tempts one to contrast for an inst 
of the fifteenth-century humanist with that of the thirteent! 
student of Aristotle The latter would uw ubt 
2} r n el 1ent ex] theor e a 
Epis e (ed. Mehus 
* Poggio, Epistolae (« de ‘ 
dering of the letter is in W1 b’s , , 
40-47. ( pare with this Vittorir I ré 
historian Livy on the ground that a nd t ‘ ! 


how to be high-minded and to be eloquent 
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press ler e's tion and_ spirited « eanor, but 
S re ¢ } to lhe \ the tt i 
ort | Che for Cr 1S indifferent te logi he hardly reasons 
at I ¢ S tor the st part all elements in the Situation 
b ] el taste 
has s to vell at some k 1g 1 1 the 
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] 
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t c f the trair y afforded by scholastic p osophy 
id, ab Ver ! nitated the manner and stvle of 
( | ( rch they desired to make furthe acquaint 
nee th t (greeks Cicero ar knowledged as his super TS 
It Cice re eloquent iplitting, Demosthenes and Plato must 
be more eloquent and uplifti o lhe most promising pupil of Pe 
trar te t ce to travel through Ita On a Vain quest 
for o teach h (ireel 
| ua usher In the Greek Renaissance 
t st histories and may be passed over rapidly 
395 Manuel soloras, a byzantine of family and in 
Huence and scholarly reputation, who had made himself pleasanth 
k is @ short residence as imperial envoy in Venice. was 
nvited to te Greek in the University of llorence. For twenty 
vears thereafter hy spent at intervals consicde rable time in Ital 
ether as teacher of Greek in Florence or Pavia or as representa 
tive ft Constantinople at the papal court He was apparently 
] h? literat 
Possessed of a tund of genuine learning in his own literature, an 
“t ley ] ] ] ir 
enthus Ing. Knowledge and an urbanity of 
nd kind s isposition that fitted him well to be the apostle 
ot a torgotten culture he most successful Hellenists of the first 
quarter of the fitteenth century were his pupils. here seems to 
have been something even impressive about his personality \mid 
( id supereiious criticism that fills the literary cor 
respondence of those vears his is aln ost the only name that is 
ne¢ vithonut ] oocator r lar] ith nly 
\ ( ed it a derogatory remark, with only re 
spect tion. 
Chrvs s is f ved to Italy by others of his countrymen 
whose numbers increased especialls during the twenty vears between 
P ny warn illusions to Chrysoloras see lraversari, 
Epis ed. Mehus), vol. I., p. ecelxiii P. P. Vergerio, Epistolae (ed Luciani), 


pp. 218-219 stolae, v i., Pp. 23-24. 
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lisputable scholarship and merit, such as Gaza or Lascaris, found 


t incredibly hard to make a respectable living, so stubborn was the 
prejudice against their rac« The most devoted classical enthusiast 
of the day applied the word, graeculus or semigraecus to an enemy 


as one of the bitterest terms of opprobrium in his vocabulary. As 
relentlessly as ever in the Middle Ages he drew the distinction be 

tween the great men of the Hellenic past, whom he was bound to 
their degenerate and schismatical descendants, a dis 


tinction obscured only for a season by the personal popularity of 


Manuscripts of ancient Greek works were brought to Italy in 
uring this same half-century before the 


“4 
} 


downfall of Constantinople. The most noteworthy single importa- 
tion was, of course, that made by the Sicilian Aurispa in 1423. 
He landed in Venice with two hundred and thirty-eight volumes of 
profane authors, a small library in itself, including as it did copies 
f almost every work that was to be recovered at all. The Medici 
subscribed mon to pas off the debts \urispa had accumulated 
lis stock and in course of time some of the finest manuscripts, 
among them the renowned Laurentian Codex, found the way into 
their libraries the advent of Greek copyists made it possible 
lso to reproduce Greek books upon Italian soil. Yet they remained 
omparatively rare and precious until Greek type was constructed 
for the printing press toward the end of the century. The humanist 
onk Traversari tells the story of a Greek book that was sent him 


from Venice by the hand of two brothers who were travelling to 


Florence The young men, he says, attempted to cross the Po by 
boat but in the passage the skiff was overturned, the brothers were 
lrowned and their goods sunk in the stream. His friends at Venice 
vere distressed both at the loss of the Greek book and at the 
sad death of its bearers Finally, however, thev concluded to 


rescue what they could from the disaster and had the river-bed 


dragged The book was found water-soaked and damaged. Tra 
versarit would not receive it, the associations with it being too un 
lleasant, and had it returned to Venice. Still he writes as if the 


disposition of it were a matter of moment both to himself and to 


Thus Italy became equipped with practically all the sources 
for Greek scholarship that we now possess, exclusive of the material 


ntly uncovered by archaeologists. Here and there small groups 


~ 


f humanists prepared to avail themselves of these facilities with 


| 

| 
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Su] enting b aictionar4ries. \ l Greek 
s at hand to be consulted in case of perplexity and 
1 ] ] ] 
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is or Alcibiades as well as to Manlius, Hortensius 


t widened the range of ones quotations. But an 
to events of Greek history or to quote from the 
terature does not imply that one is affected in the 


ireek spirit or even comprehends in the least the Greek 
The enthusiasm for antiquity, in so far as it 
1] 


influential, was for Roman 


her than Hellenic 


How this might be true even where a Greek author was es- 


founded at | 
b nen n 
tion, extray 
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literature 


garded as the source of inspiration and enlightenment 


perhaps by the Platonic revival Plato's works were 

re than one prominent scholar, academies were 

rence and Rome where his doctrines were studied 


lined to independent thinking and philosophic specula- 


it devotion to his image and to his memory was 


is disciples and a sort of hazy idealism permeating 


irtments of thought wis ascribed to the widespread 


1t his theories. Yet the more one hears of this fifteenth 


onis! vhether in its intenser forms at Florence or 


its vaguer, more general manifestations in art and 


irge, the more one is assured that it is something 
isel{ would never have countenanced or acknowledged 


and that not even here can anv genuinely Athenian spirit be said to 
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first made p* pular by the Greek teacher, Gemisthus 
spent a few vears at Florence and invested his dis 
an air of mystery and esotericism most alluring to 


+] 


restless minds. Platonism was with Pletho a cult. 


d interpreted by Plotinus, in short, a form of Neo 


[lis more heterodox views he imparted cautiously and 


i few chosen pupils but it seems clear that he hoped 
base upon them a new and popular religion ae 
Florence", says an acquaintance, “when he came 
ot the Greeks, declaring that within a few vears one 


m would be accepted heartily and unanimously by 


orld When I asked him whether that would be 


rr Mohammedanism, he replied, ‘ Neither, but some- 


paganism.’ 
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nus with Plato and then, for lack of anv logical method 


least bv the ¢ 
attitude of 1 
+ 1] 
was intelligen! 
pecially re 
that lLiato hi 
iter Floren 
coupled Plot 


The Greek Renaissance in Ital) 


of reconciling both with the Scriptures. had re 
and confused kind of allegory Marsiglio | 
his translation of the works of Plato. writes 1 


In the next place, that eyes 1 ight not be 


of this new luminary, I have « posed a s 


eighteen books, in which to the best of my abilit 
Platonic mysteries, paying more regard to meat 
wording. Thus | remove the poetic veil and sl 


the thoughts of Plato are in accord with the divine 


am not mistaken in saving that Providence 
certain keen intellects, who pa reluctant obedi 
supported authority of divine law, will viel 
of Plato is brought to th d ot religion \r 
explained sometimes as tvpes of the angels, ag 


the heavens and the planets or as the soul of th 


and generates. The storv of creation in the bor 


ig 
or emblem of at ther thing a issumed an 
chose to give it No serious, consistent syste1 
was constructed, as had been done by the schoolmen 


century upon the foundation of -Aristotl Phe 


for sustained mental labor over abstract problems 


most part content to accept the somewhat flims 
idealism which Came to vogur in erg 


on the fantastic or on the mystical or sentimental 
all 
i 


l, as far as it had a basis in the past, was Roman 
rather than Platonic 

even in philosop! the influences f1 
helped to shape fifteenth-century thought wet 
rectly from the Empire than from Hellas \ 
Greek tongue remained in the main an accomplis] 
sional men of letters, elegant and to that degree des 
duced into two or three of the best Italian schools at 


was brought forward that one could understand 


Latin tongue far better by the hi Ip of some knowled 


But there was no serious effort to determine ft} 


Marsiglio Ficir 


Mirandola, Heptaplus 
*For an excepti n the e 
Guarino, De Ording W war 
pp. 166-167 
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as supposed as a matter of course to have been 


toman, nor to utilize Greek literature save as a 
intic quotations and ethical examples. The prac- 


exposing errors of Scriptural interpreta- 
theological controversy was realized only after 
it had been carried into northern Europe. Such 


oduced in Italy, comparable at all in straight 
and 


acumen to the Greek, was prompted by the 
life and except in surface embellish 


i 


effect of the Greek Renaissance. 


LouIsE Ropes Loomis. 
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JOHN KNOX AS A MAN OF THE WORLD 


Wi thei k en set 
While hearts are s] K¢ nas 


Weak as a willow-wand, wind-swey 


Namely that gr ss be 

WI ile seel one 1 ect 

Then Bishop Nicholas toils 

Xx he ikes his piace ; 
disturb their comfort-loving fellow-men with their “ Wok tot 
and mastert eaders e 
Brown enta t eS ‘ taly 
an SIS lo n ( 
ecclesiastical histo 
in his min ind that | 
be it and oOvel i V¢ T { 
ditioned hn Is it not possible t < 
h is a Man among ‘ t 
ing t is kind, and ke ‘ 
For such a purpose we sueces 
alit his literar et 
Structive statesman, overturning n older ordet 
place as a constructive states establishing ' aes 
| or such a surve the ob terials are 
works, and from those six bulky volumes is drawn most of t 
is here written on John Knox as a Man of the W 
\mong the many curious tl ng in the life " hn ky oe 

the least is that out of his sixty-seven vears 


are buried in as much obscurity as the pet 
temporary, William Shakespeare. thos 


three facts: he spra from a humble family, an ori, tood 


While about one thing alone they're unit 
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much in his wav when he became associated with arrogant nobles; 
he was a student at a university and there he learned the art of 
controvers he was in priest's orders and thus always understood 
the assailable side of the clergy It seems that he made absolutely 


no impression on the world until he began his reform work 


Yet this obscure priest, hardly known except to the fathers of 


the bovs whom he had tutored, became a genuine cosmopolite: a 
galley-slave in France; roval preacher in England; minister in 


rankfort, 1 neva and in Dieppe; charged with treason to the 


emperor; hated by Queen Elizabeth; vet the associate of the 
national leaders in Scotland, the friend of the greatest living re- 
formers and a genuine international force. All these influences 
helped to tld him, vet all of them left him essentially a Scotch- 
man, rude, vigorous, tenacious, unsympathetic and powerful. His 


relations with courts made him the sturdier champion of the people ; 
his knowledge of tongues and literatures lent sharpness to his words; 


he was a man of the whole world, vet none the less a citizen of 


arly in his life Knox attracted the attention and the respect 
of some powerful men: from the great Major he learned his 
scholastic reasoning; Wishart, the reformer, he loved and for hin 
he would have died; Balnaves was his close friend; both Somerset 
and Northumberland, successively patrons of the king of England, 


liked and advanced him; he took the advice of Bullinger, or rather 


asked it and then followed his own mind; he was the personal 
friend of Calvin Nevertheless it must be owned that he never 


1 


won the enduring personal affection of any other Scottish reformer 
or potentate (here was no Melanchthon for his Luthership, and in 
his last days his servant Bannatyne seems to have been the only 
familiar of his house 

Yet after all Knox did have one class of warmly attached and 
faithful friends: throughout his life women were attracted by him 
and sought his friendship; Mrs. Bowes of Berwick, whose daughter 
rs. Locke and Mrs. Hickman, * Merchandis wvffis in 
Londoun ”, hung upon his words as the breath of life. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Barron, he savs, * Be reasson that she had a trubled conscience, 
delyted much in the company of the said Johne, becaus that he, 
according to the grace gevin unto him, opened more fullie the 
fontzae of Goddis mereyes, then did the commoun sorte of teachearis 
that she had hard befoir. 


lo Mrs. Bowes, his wife’s mother, and Mrs. Locke he wrote 


In 1547 | 

| | 

his own count 


any etters te rg 
sprinkimng Of Sand pers 
4 1 
persona acquaintance, vas const! 
} ] 
one occasion when he was walitil 


took the opportunit to dravy the ladies in vaiting tog 


to fix their attention upon “ that knave D 
. we will or not!) And when he has 
wilbe busve with this flesche, be it 1 ers 


married twice, both times with 


writings and letters there is scarce an allusi 
spouses, except a reterence short! tter s first rriag t 
‘davlie trubles occuring as weill i 
with befoir I haif not bene accustomit \s tor his 
only reference to them seer to be in an interview with © 
Marv when he said “I can skarslie weill abvd t 
awin boves whome my awin hand correctis.’ 
Knox had an unusual facilit tf alienating s triends 
protessional pride in his prophetic oft he loved t 
men of their delinquencies ; doubtless 
self lacking in Christian dut c 
highly respected and se gu 
had omitted to sav to to the s . ( s 
trev to the erecting ot dolatri | I Like 


of the blood of Goddis most deare childrein have you, b 
consented and subseryvit.”” Cecil apparently accepted this as tl 
small change of correspondence, but not s 


and adherents The mighty Earl of Arran 


compared him untavorably with Jehosophat ‘ 
self (said he) inclosed in his chalmer, but free 
\fter the marriage of Lord James Stewart, eat t \lar, the 


said to him in public, “ Unto this day the Wirk of G 
ceaved comfort by vou, and b ur laubouris 
heirafter ve shalbe found tavntar thet 

said that vour Wvetf hath changed your nature N 


: relations between the two were so strained that lhe s 


bv his letter, gave a discharge to the said Erk t all turt r intr 
missioun or cavr with his effaires.” Indeed the great 1 rmet 

to the point where he spared nobody, and did not 

plain a crisis in the Reformation, * because th ul t 
parte of us declyned from the puritie of Goddis I ind began 
to follow the world; and so agane to schaik handis th 1 


and with idolatrie ’ 


AM, HIST. RE » vO XI | Be) 
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d his friends he flaved his enemies, of whom 
a numerous and choice assortment. With them his process 
ple; none of vour gradations for him, none of vour hair-split- 
nections between Beelzebub and the Bishop of St. Andrews. 
ance, he so hated the powerful Hamilton family, which 
t a plebeian to outdo it in hearty curses, that Archibald 


m actually refused to go to church and hear his famil 


\ called 
rs. To Knox, James V. was “ that blynded and most vitious 
Prince’. Of Marv Tudor he said, “ For after him was 
in Goddis hote displeasure, that idolatress Jesabel, mis 
Marie, of the Spanyardis blodde; a cruel persectrix of 
people, as the actes of hir unhappy regne can sufficiently 
Mary, Queen of Scots, he came to hate with the ferocity 

st men would save for a Lucretia Borgia; and after her 
with Darnley, he publicly said, “And how did Ahab 
od againe for his great benefit received? Did he remove his 
did he correct his idolatrous wife Jezabel? ... But 
ide hereof? The last visitation of God was, that 


licked the blood of the one, and did eate the flesh of the 


Besides these personal and pet abhorrences, he had a compre- 


*, he wrote in 15509, “I require of you, that no dumme do 


ill opinion of all Catholics. “In the name of the Lorde 
] 
oned and pestilent Papist, none who before hath persecuted 
hildren, or obstinately mainteined idolatrie, be placed above 
le of God, to infect and poison.” And for those who per- 


going to mass he made the cruel decree, “ Yea, that the 


nan or men, that go aboute to destroy God's true religion 


established, and to erect idolatrie, which God detesteth, be 


to death, according to God’s commandment.” 


foward the end of his life, these seeds of hatred bore an abundant 


several efforts were made to silence him. He was ones 


ut of Edinburgh. Kirkaldy of Grange, enraged because 
‘in his sermon openlie called me a murtherer and a throat 
appealed to the Assembly and getting no satisfaction, 
d it that he “hes sworne him enemie to John Knox, and 


him”. This led to a rallying of Knox’s friends who 


tice on Kirkaldy of Grange that “the death and lyfe of 


said brother is to us so pretious and deir, as is our owin 


and deathis"’. Knox was once summoned before the Council 


‘ before the Church. In his very last hours, Knox gave an 


his abilities of resentment. Maitland of 
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Lethington, secretary to the Sess ul 
as Knox ever made in Scotland, protest vecaus 
pulpit called him an atheist; whereupon t oT 
im word, “that Johne Kn I s the same 
to die, that ever he has hard him d en 
and that gif he repentit not, the threateningis b 
wuld fall upoun him and that ise | 
IT. 

“King Harry loved a man”, and the 
Whatever the unlovable side of John Knox ‘ 
Scotch Reformation surged, there | was " 
with the two weapons in which | 1 unt 
compeers, his pen and his tongu Measured by t 

ne he was a strong writer an a stronger 
time when he ever seems to have distrust sp 
he asked tl e consent of her un io re ves ft 
Marjorie Bowes He said of this episod (; } 
no rethorick nor collourit speach: but wa if s 
nd that in maist simpill mane lam nota gu 
caus lo judge from his controversia ting’s 
finitude of ancient and patristic writers and state 
he rolls under his tongue like a sweet mors 
\bselom, Movses, Salamaneser, Nebu n r 
drives together in the same pamphlet like a flock of 
priests and kings are marshalled to defend his 1 
not sparing of his allusions to Kora and Ahab an 
disobedient whose fate pointed such a moral f 
Che Old Testament certainly furnishes a most < 
unfavorable prognostications tor a skilful expou 
faults. Of the God of the old dispensation, Knox 


worthy of Jonathan Edwards—* Y« 


suredly persuaded, that the lamentablk 


beaten the ears of our God, and t 


they powred forthe, have so replenis| 


17 
il 


hangeth continua 


sworne by his owne holvnes, that 


v in the eies of t 


he 


that he will revenge their cause (and 


Of languages he knew several 
the vernacular of the universities : 


in Frankfort; French undoubted] 


Geneva; Greek and Hebrew he atta 


that sj 
Lat n ol 
I spen 


the 4 
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exceptions, however, all his writings are in Eng- 


lish and although its quaint spelling makes it seem uncanny, it had as 


good a right to be considered standard English in his time as the 
court dialect of Westminster. Knox's stvle is one of his just claims 
O greatness, pungent, direct, and free from those meanders and 
double hard knots which make the writings of Sir John Eliot or 
Cotton Mather such a tax upon the reader. 

Will vou sample Knox’s cruet, in which you will find vinegar, 


pepper, biting mustard and clear vitriol? Take for instance his 


defiance of Rome: “ We are not sent by that Romane Antichriste, 


calleth Pope, nor vet from his carnal Cardinalles, nor 
Lischoppes (Or this letter to Mrs. Locke on the 

anguisn of the Reformation Struggie, For one day of tru es, 


since my last arrivall in Scotland, hath more pierced my heart than 
all the torments of the galeyes did the space of 19 moneths; for 


that torment, for the most part, did tuiche the bodie, but this pearces 


the s vard affectiouns.” Or this fine assertion of the 
power ot nd over circumstances, “ lor this bodie Iving in maist 
panefull handis, amangis the middis of cruell tvrantis, his mercie 
and gudnes provyvdit that the hand suld wryt, and beir witness to 
thie ntessioun of the heart more aboundantite than ever yet the 
toung spok 

Inox’s literary gifts showed themselves in a considerable variety 
of publications eaving out of account for the moment the /irst 


Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women 
nd the tov f the Reformation, his most important writings 
include a series of addresses, letters and appeals, which are to the 
Scotch Reformation what Luther's Letter to the Christian German 
s, a successful effort to arouse the nation to a sense 
of the real nature of the conflict with Rome. Such were his Letters 
to the Oueen Regent in 1555, his Appelation to the Nobility and 
states Scotland in 1558, his Godlie Letter to the Faithful in 
] / his .Jdmonit to the Professors of God's Truth in Ene- 
md and his 1 inifestoes the French Soldiers and To the Scottish 


Cle) This, however, was only a part of his literary activity, 


es of the Reformation, as secretary to the Con- 


for in the first stag 
gregation, he drafted many of their papers, even including the 
lreaty of Berwick with England in 1560; and he had an important 
part in the ( ress if Faith and the Book of Discipline, which 
were an official summary of the results of the Revolution. Nothing 
but an actual reading of these papers can convey an adequate 
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ke clear the significance of John Knox the Scotch 
S iments and statements are introduced into Knox's 
s undoubt highly trained memory tor the exact 


uthor or of a conversation enables him to put on 


precious evidences as to the inner workings of the 
though often there is no sufficient material for check- 

r the memory of the writer or his evident propensity 
that was to the discredit of his enemies. Yet it 
fact that if the manuscript of the History had perished 

is committed to print Knox would, outside of his theo- 
be little better known to posterity than the Dr. Prynne 

rainst Queen Henrietta Maria and lost his ears 

nce lor Knox's genius lay in his public utterances, 
nost none are preserved outside of his own writings. 
at the very beginning Knox laid down the principle: 

to meddill no further than it hath 
ixed with it.” And the History lays curiously little 


letails of governmental organization and public opinion, 


ned to Knox subordinate 


is formal works Knox employed throughout his public 
hod of writing letters, and he had a strong and effective 
Many of these letters were, quite in the modern 
to the press almost before they had reached the person 
were directed. An excellent example is the letter to 
rent in 1555, which she not inaptly called a “* pasquil ” 
ox subsequently republished with additions and elab 
side-references. He begins with a benediction, writes 


ialitv than was common to him, but soon comes to 
conclusion: “ Oneles in your regiment and using of 
Grace be founde different from the multitude of 


1 


ead rulers, that this pre-eminence wherein ye ar 


be vour dejection to torment and payn everlasting.” 
r literary field also, Knox showed distinct aptitude and 
1; 


was in the d n 


sputations which were so common 
times and which gave such excellent opportunity for 
like Knox's, who loved controversy and 
dialectics. The arguments in several of these disputa- 
been preserved for us by Knox, especially that of 1547, 


uggle, with the superior of St. Andrews; in 1561 


(Anderson and Leslie; and in 1562, the most elaborate and 


all, with Quintin Kennedy, abbot of Crossraguel. Of 
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course in all these sts, the tr knig 

for what purpos« else did Tohn ky 

down his opponents I shall ps 

( yponents ‘that (eremonves are ord ned by 
instantly replied, ~ Su as (,0d hes ord 


reverence we use thamx But the questions is of those that ( 
hes not ordevned, such as in LBaptisme. 
the Papisticall inventionis 


His debate with Kennedy is 


appealing not so much to principles as to pro 
opponent summoned as a witness Melchis 
showed that the passage to whi refert not b 
Quintin’s only answer was, “ Preve that.” This s what t 


victory of Knox, in accordance with the laws 


Trulv, every day of Knox's later life was 


for he needed no abbot nor fellow-Protestant to stand up at ou 
against; in every s¢ n and ever ress 
by attacking the arg nts ot tl Oppos 
sermonizer that Knox accomplished most of his result 
withstanding his theological works, ] 
of his activity which most affected the world at lare nS 
his status was that of the bold and ter: 
his public life in a sermon to the castellans of St. Andrews 
contemporary testimony tells us of tl fe 
the opening upe of his text he was 
houre; bot when he enterit to application ly c 
and tremble, that I could nochtehald a pen t 
Knox was an old man a hearet ( 
sermon he was sa active and vigorus, 
that pulpit in blads and flie out of 
Knox preached several times a week for twenty-t 
first, regularly at the castle of St. Andrews; then, in Berwick and in 


England, as a royal chaplain of Kdward 
and Geneva; then, at the tolbooth in Edinbut 


designation in 1560 as one of the two ministers of St. Giles ( 


Edinburgh, he remained to the end of his life in that 1 pit 
Yet out of his thousands of sermons only 1 


been preserved in full; among them the famous 


in St. Giles Church, August 19, 1565, “ For the which the said 


John Knoxe was inhibite preaching for a season ' \nd no wonder 


of both sides seem to th 
| 

have made a great impression upon the auditor 
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for upon the text. “OO Lorde. our God, other lords beside ve 
have ruled us”, he scored and assailed Darnlev, titular king of 
Scotland, then and there present Hle takes as his subject nine 


successive verses from the twenty-sixth chapter of Isaiah. The 
mixture of Bible history, general admonition and application to the 
conditions of Scotland is lively and effective, and he manages to 
bring in Moses, Aaron, Joshua, the Judges, Samuel, David, Abra- 
ham, Jeroboam, Ezekiel, Solomon, the Babvlonians, Turks and 
Saracens, Daniel, “Svdrack, Misacke and Abednego”, Darius, 


Satan, Zacharias, Ahab, Jezebel, Adam, Paul, Altahasius, Julian, as 


coadjutors and witnesses. No wonder that after such a bombard- 
ent Darnl is Si ved at this sermon, that he would not 
dine; and being troubled with great furie, he passed in the after- 
noon to the vking 
It rse the regular duty of every Puritan parson to 
lecture the potentate who sat below him. Tradition has it that 
Oliver Cromwell once was obliged to listen to a long discourse 
dealing plainly with his shortcomings, and that the only indication 
that he was pricked was an invitation to the minister to dine with 
at which solemn function another minister was asked to sav 
prac the grace vas three hours long ; the Protector had already 
had his dinnet ven Knox was obliged to observe that Huntley 


was accustomed to “Pyck his naillis and pull down his bonet 
craft, murther, oppressioun and 


such vices war rebuked Was not his common talk, When thei 


knaiffis have railled thair fill, then will thei hald thair peace? 
Knox's pulpit was to him his professor's chair, his bishop's 
throne, his advocate’s brief, his journalist’s editorial page and _ his 


udge’s decision There must hate been a tremendous personal 
with the clear-cut and intense sentences which 
e hurled at his enemies; for the written words do not account 
for his political intluence. What was that force? 
In the first place Knox made his sermons a means of instruction; 
he says of his first sermon at St. Andrews, “ The people hearing the 
offer, crved with one consent, “ We can not all read your writtingis, 
butt we may all hear your preaching; Tharfore we requyre vou, 
in the name of God, that ve will lett us vear the probatioun of that 
which ve have affirmed; for vf it be trew, we have bene miserable 
deceaved.” The pulpit was the great popular educator of the 
time, and Knox was a great schoolmaster. 

In the next place, Knox, to the fullest degree, enjoved his 


opportunity to expound the wrath of God, alike against enemies 
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1 s biographer, Hume Brown, insists that he had a sense 
f humor, but a search of his works reveals little of that natural 
ipprehension incongruous which so marked Luther. Plenty 
ot nor can indeed be found in his works, but it is mostly ill 
t r. Thus he says of the marriage of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
ind Darnley, that it is a “ Marrage of that wicked woman upon 
the man wh [ wish a better lucke”’. Of two of his enemies, 
e Says s history, “* The Cardinall was knowin proude; and 
umbare, Archbischope of Glasgo, and knowin a glorious foole, 
and vitt, be sometvmes he was called the Kingis Maister, he 
vas Chancelour of Scotland.” He politely alludes to an Abbey 
Church as “ The Kirk of the Black theivis alias Freiris”. Almost 
the only humorous story in Knox’s works is at his own expense. 
When he threatened to preach at St. Andrews the bishop sent him 
1 message That in case John Knox presented him selff to the 
reaching place, in his town and principall Churche, he should 
gar him be saluted with a dosane of culveringis, querof the most 
parte shou geht upoun his nose.” 
IT. 
Knox's writings and his sermons were only a means to an end, 
that end being the building up of a Protestant church and com- 
unity in Scotland; but in that process there were two very dis- 
tinct parts. Defore a new commonwealth could be created the 
old one must be destroved, and it was that process of destruction to 
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/ 
pline of 1560, which plainly declares: * That all doctrine r 

pugnyng to the same be utterlie suppressed as damnabill to mannis 

Saivatioun , at That the obstinat mayntenaris and teachearis ot 


suche abhominationis aucht not to eschaip the punyschement of the 


Civile Magistrat And he faces the ultimate logic of his argument 
against “alsweill the manifest dispysar as the prophanare of the 
sacramentis We dare not prescribe unto you what penalties 
shalbe required of suche But this we fear not to affirm, that 
the ane e other deserve death 


With such general views on the character and faith of the 


Catholics were conjoined very strict notions as to the obligation 


of the ruler that is, of the Oueen Regent and of her daughter, 
Queen Mat to establish Protestantism. Thus in his Letter to the 


Commonalt Scotland, Knox says, “ Althoghe ve be but sub- 


jectes, ve may lawfully require of your superiours, be it of your 


King, be it of vour Lordes, rulers and powers, that they pro- 
vide for u true Preachers. . . . And if in this point your su- 
periours be negligent, or yet pretend to maintaine tyrantes in 
their tvrannie, most justly ve may provide true teachers for your- 
selves 


from the theory of obligation on the rulers it was a= short 


step to the right of the subjects to compel the sovereign to act 
within the constitution. As far back as 1554 Knox put some signifi- 


cant queries to Bullinger on the governmental rights of an infant 
prince, of a woman, of an “ idolatrous Sovereign ", of “a Magistrate 
who enforces Idolatory and Condemns true religion’. And in his 
letter to the Queen Regent of 1558, he says, “ That all is not 
reputed before God sedition and conjuration which the foolish multi- 


tude so estemeth, nether vet is everie tumult and breach of publice 


order contrarie to Goddes commandement ”’. 
l'rom such premises it was an easy and speedy road to the 


ged 


doctrine that idolatrous princes might be deposed, and Knox urg 
1 all his might the removal of the Queen Regent and _ still 
more of Mary, Queen of Scots. For such desired ends the preacher 
was not altogether unwilling to use bad means. In 1559 he 
asked Cecil to send a thousand men to fight the French, not- 


withstanding the peaceful relations between France and England. 


“For it is tree tor your subjects to serve in warr ane prence or 
nation for thare wages. And yf ye fear that such excesses shail 
not prevaile, you may declayr thame rebellis to your Kealme when 
ye shalbe assured that thei be in our companye. Even less 


allowable means were not beyond WKnox’s conscience. Upon the 
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Hardly had Marv landed in Scotland in 1561 to tak 
of her kingdom when mass was celebrated at Holyt 


his sermon against it the queen stra 


court Notwithstanding the studied courtesy of Nt 


he squarely laid down in this first interview the prit 
he ever after insisted upon with regard to the author fa Cat 
sovereign, “ Think ve, (quod sche) that subject ving 


resist thair Princes?” “Yf thair Princes exceed thair boundis 
(quod he), Madam, and do against that whairtoir ev should be 


obeved it is no doubt but thei 
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The second interview, a vear and a half later, came about be- 
cause Knox very offensively preached against the queen’s dancing ; 
n and charged him with “travailling to bring hir 


in haitterent and contempt of the people, and that he had exceaded 


~ 
“ 


In courtesy and in argument, the queen 


had the best of it, and she even took him on his own ground by 


asking him why he did not come privately to admonish her of any- 
thing that he thought amiss. Knox revealed his essential lack of 


breeding by saying, “ For albeit at your Grace's commaundiment 
I am here now, vitt can not I tell what other men shall judge of me, 
that at this tvme of day am absent from my book and wavting 
upoun the Courte.” To which the queen replied with just resent 


ment, “ You will not alwais be at your book”’, and so turned h 


bac NK 
‘our months later came a third interview, in which Mary at 
tempted to persuade Knox to prevent the arrest and punishment ot 


certain priests for celebrating mass. She spoke hin fair, she even 


I 
sent for him next day, treated him with confidence and promised 
to give up her point, but Knox’s heart was all the more hardened; 
as Randolph reported to the English court, “* He is so full of mys 


trust in all her dovnges, wordes, and sayengs, as thoughe he we 
evther of God's privie conell, that knowe howe he had determined 
of her from the begninge, or that he knewe the secretes of her 
1arte so well, that nether she dyd or culde have for ever one or Ye 
thought of God or of his trewe religion’; and Maitland of Lething- 
ton said, “I wolde wishe he shoulde deale with her more gently, 
being a young Princess onpersuaded.” 

as censor of the kingdom Knox now proceeded 
to lay down the law as to the queen’s marriage. It was of t 
importance to Protestant Scotland that Mary should not ally her- 
self with anv Catholic sovereign, vet when Knox threatened, ** Goddis 
vengeance upoun the countrey ” if she should marry, “ane infidell 
(and all Papists are infidellis)”, she sent for him in an agitation 
of spirit which led her to what Knox very ungallantly called 
‘owling, besydes womanlie weaping”’. The masculine mind can- 
not forbear a tribute of admiration for the one man in history 
who was unmoved by the tears of a beautiful young queen; yet 
who can help feeling some sympathy with the queen in her demand, 
“What have ye to do with my marriage? Or what ar ve within 


this Commonwealth?” “A subject borne within the same, 


Madam,” was Knox's reply, “ And albeit I neather be Erle, Lord, 
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border as an accredited envoy ; but the warden of the East Marshes, 
superior influence which may easily be divined, wrote dryly, 

‘I think it not expedient, that in such raritie of preachearis, vy 
two be ony long tyme absent from the Lordis.” Except for one 
transient visit in 15607 Knox never again set foot in England, 
but he remained in correspondence with some of the English states- 
en and appears to have had regular political intelligence from 
France, Flanders and other parts of Europe; he even had some 
secret correspondence with a representative of Catherine de’ Medici. 
\iter 1561 however he had little influence and no authority in 
foreign relations, although it is evident that he desired to be con 


sulted and to be employed in such matters. 


lamiliar as Knox was with principalities and powers through 
out historv he had no interest in, and little knowledge of, govern 


ent as a function of the man of the world. Zwingli was distinctly 
a democrat and Luther a champion of the vested rights of princes ; 
\nox was neither. In the two passages upon human rights which 
come to the writer's attention, he says, “ For albeit God hath 
put and ordened distinction and differences betwixt the King and 
subjects, betwixt the rulers and the commune people, in the regi 
nent and administration of Civile policies, vet in the hope of the 
life to come he hath made all equal.” The simple truth is that 
<nox had no theorv of government, other than the tradition of 
al power, except the principle, absolutely necessary for his pur 
poses, that an “ idolatrous ”, that is a Catholic, sovereign who in 
sisted on the right to attend mass could be deposed. 

\s has already been seen, Knox had no favorable opinion of 
most of the sovereigns of his time. We have already seen what 
was his opinion of the Queen Regent and Queen Mary and how 
plainly he set forth the right of deposing a sovereign who did not 
reign according to the will of God. Mary's son, James, was not far 
from right when he said of Knox, * Hee himselfe and his adher- 
entes were brought in, and well setled, and by these means made 
strong enough to undertake the matters of Reformation themselves. 
Then, loe they beganne to make smal account of her Supremacy, 
nor would longer rest upon her authority, but tooke the cause 
into their owne hand.” Knox’s whole teaching was that ‘“ Na 
power on earth is above the power of the Civill reular; that everie 
saule, be he Pope or Cardinall, aught to be subject to the higher 
Poweris. That thair commandementis, not repugnyng to Godis 
glorie and honour, ought to be obevit, evin with great loss of 


temporall thingis.” This is plainly the doctrine of the subordina- 
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Knox recog! ; two other protessions besides the ministry, that 
f the civil servant and of the college teacher. His scheme of edu 
cation comprised s¢ hools. colleges and, “ Last, the great Schollis 
callit Universiteis shalb repleanischit with those that be apt to 
learnyng [Throughout the system he re cognizes religious 1 
struction as an essential part of the necessar) study; and he en- 
forces his plea for schools with a splendid sentence which sounds 
ike the lofty precepts of the fathers of the New England common 
ths. “ Not doubting but yf God sall grant quietnes, an | gif your 
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alienate the Congregation and offend the Assembly, for the same 
reason that Robespierre could so long hold his own in a hostile 
convention (he champion of the Edinburgh citizens never knew 
how to use his great oratorical powers for the uplifting of the 
commonwealth, or for the development of long policies. He was 
no man of tl world in the sense that he could lav hold of 
the experiences and combine the service of others. [le gave litt 
aid to the political distress of Scotland for he had no plan of 
relief ar pparently no sense of the problet He had the arro 
gance as well as the eloquence of the orator; he loved to exalt 
his own s s and his own wisdom. Yet Knox never seems 
to have used his power for his own personal advantage. He loved 
lis count nd according to his | 


ights served her well, and he 
himself sums up his aims and his successes in a prayer whicl 
was the last publication of his life. 

“For being drowned in ignorance, thow hes gevin to me knaw!] 
edge above the common sort of my brethren; my toung hes thow 
usit to set forth thy glorie, to oppung idolatire, errouris, and fals 
doctrine Chow hes compelled me to foirspeak, as well delyvet 
aunce to the afflicted, as destruction to certane inobedient; the 
performance whereof, not I alone, bot the verray blind world has 
reddy sene.”’ 

His was the spirit of Ibsen’s Brand: 

How long the war will last? 

\s long as life, till ve have cast 

\ll ye possess before the l_ord, 

\nd slain the Spirit of Accord; 

Until your stiff will bend and bow, 

\nd every coward scruple fall, 
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in detail ( ves of those who had fought the good fight, had 
S voled success up the thorny pathway, had proved that the 
sanctifie: ( as not impossible to flesh and blood, even to the 
roant no it n ] ] +] y 
arce fles l insurgent blood of the Middle Ages \ccording 
ve have multitudes of such bioeraphies. whe anularity ic at 
Hay l it ol ucn nograpnies, Whose popuilar4ri 
tested bv t great number of manuscript copies in which some of 
t 1 Ve rvived even to our own time 
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pictures S vi is g pses of the Tuscan landscape of 
SIXtee entu he could not otherwis Ss tro 

i en derive trag ents OF eV SOClal 
history whi e should seek in vain in the professed chronicles 

ihe pious Grapher ¢ the stian mussionaryv little kne 
that we s ld value s icidental touches respecting the heathen 
quit S ich as his labored tribute to his hero, should eagerly tak: 
ur first ¢ pses of pagan Sweden through the eves of St. Ansgar, 
nd treasure ttle we can learn otf conditions in heathen Ger 
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many, bevond the borders of civilization, from the life of St. Boni 
is led companion \owhere does the stu 
sallar lot + ] 
nnd tulier data as tO pagan supe and pra 
centut ( ul than in th ly St. Elicius 
in the ilfe of St \ 
so also ot those humble and inarticulat isses con 
bik Lilt ers oO! the \ges teil us so 
weer ight think ot none but lords and ladies: kings 
and ba 5, shops and abbots, might fill the canvas of Matthew 
i 
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The American Acta Sanctorun ? 
resp ting hic lis re cjlent ‘ ne 
the hagiographers William of Canterbut 
Phomas Becket, (IVES tor ncerning 

ife of one of St. TI as’s murderers rep! 
voman of Norman descent, one hundred rs after t 
as using English when calling for her husband's to | 
i refractory Englishman. “Huwe of Morvill r, | 
tongu \gain, in Reginald of Coldinghams lite otf t ont 
> porary hermit St. God: it appears that t ks of D 
though Latin was their ordinary language, conver lin | . 
vith St. Godric, who spoke French only by miracl ry \ 
taught St. Godric an English | n, al t s writter 
Hugh de Puiset, bishop of Durhat rol passage in 1 
bishop Hugh of Lincoln by the abbot .\dam ot! t apy 
that St. Hugh, who was a Burgundian by birt lid not lerst 
the English dialects of Kent and Huntingdonshire, but that | 
addressed by the natives as if it were naturally to | ted that 
he should understand what they said 
It would be easy to multipl llustrations of 1 var 
curious wavs in which the lives of the ints light uy { 
dailv life of the Middle Ages. We s« n the biog1 f St 
Elizabeth of Hungary the domestic details 01 Phuringian 
and of the hovels in th ‘laves around it — St 
Thomas Aquinas we see the characteristics of | ns medieva 
universities. and later, in that of St. Stanisiaus st] bser\ 
how the same practice a nduct in the ollege 1 lTesuits 
at Vienna. In the life of St. Etheldreda we pet ve, not thout 
instruction. that a great abbess of the seventl ntut d 
self the luxury of a hot batl on] before the great festivals yf the 
Church. and then made it a demonstration of humility, b first bat! 
ino her nuns with her own hands The stot = ( = 
farmer complaining to St. Felix of the theft of | n, and met 
acing the saint, if he does not make good t loss caused by hi 
neglect, or. in the life of St. Wulfstan, the story of the man who 
had killed another and “could not on any terms obtain the friend 
ship, nor by any payment get the pardon,” of the n’s relat 
that of his ordering a nut-tree which overhung hurch to be 
down, and of the patron’s resisting because he sometimes teast lor 
plaved at dice under its shade, and that of tl = | 
nioined to burn a candle before Wulfstan’s tor 
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ps 3 e suffered a book h s in 
e st 4 1 ales nerals ot 
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ttie sig Incanc¢ et bro eht t wether in s 
ma elp us to imagine and to reconstruct thos 
L SUCTOCL i t conte iS 
t interesting sult of such st ynbining is 
| 
a nations saints throw on a nation racte 
tion However much a saint mig teel hi 
bi nd champion of e universal 1 
eing a Man OF his own country an 1d 
ose whom time has selected as the chi Saints I 
to that position through a conget ith the 
Drougnt tire ts stead an LUT 
See t ittern Oo! Frene } CSS 
full of courtesy and generosit\ In Joan of Are 
ot canonized, we see typified the high s t of the 
ts itar instinct, i1tS imaginative erois ts 
eals, its ardor of self rifice In St. Elizabet 
als, 1 ardor ¢ Selt-sacrince. n t. iZavet 
e see the ot (serman omesti pra il 
atius and St. Francis Xavier the independence, tl 
e org wer of the Basque St. Francis ot 
sensitive poetic imagination, fresh, simple and child 
with the poor, jovful in all renunciation, could bs 
1e best-beloved saint of the Italians. St. Teresa 


genuine Irish Celt, while in St. Cuthbert, bt 


vstical union with God, vet 


gay and natural 


reforms and other dealings with this world 


on 


passionate, wa 


ie impulsive, 


1 


¢ walker, the lover of the country an 


genuine Northumbrian. (Where indeed but in 

William Paternoster have been st k dumb as 

alking alone with a little girl and not enjoving 

is been said f the pront which historians have 

from the stories of the European saints. It is 

specifi subject of the present address. It has 

The American Acta Sanctorum”. Its purpose is 
an analogous body of material which lies at tl 

of American history, and to suggest certain 
content and use. \t first thought, obv s dif 
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Nevertheless. it 1 fait tained that t pee 
local piety much the same varieties 01 benefit 
brother derives from the imposing folios of th 
In the first place, not a few of our American saint ! 
important part 1n public altairs ) 
Turell’s life of Benjamin Colman, the m« ! { 
Wheelock, Stiles and Uwig \ianassen 
tinuous influence on s i] ve 5 in 1 
her i f 1i4 1 134 
Others impinged upon the circie of political Hie | I r pe! 
or afford us occasional but valued glimpses ot it vent 
aut biography of Rev is Shepard casts 
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pon the proceedings of the North Carolina con 
vention of 1780, that of President Manning upon the devious cours 
of Rhode Island in the Continental Congress. One 
accoun of the sea-fight bet 

Vacedi 


of the best 
ween the frigates United States and 
found in an autobiographical book by Samuel 
ILess important, vet of genuine interest, are the curiot 
account which John Churchman, a Quaker preacher, gives of his 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1748 to dissuade 
rt of warlike measures; his narrative of the treaty 
with Teedyvuscung and other Indians at Easton in 1757, at which 
he was present; and the glimpses which saintly John 
n and Baltimore and Lady 
\s 


Baltimore 

| case of the European saints, 

naturally find fuller light upon those transactions w 


Richardson 
In 1702. 


however, 


} 


hich 
ne 


would fal! 
usual scope of clerical endeavor. The 
e of John Woolman is surely one of the classics of our colonial 
literature, marked by all that beauty of spirit and of phras i 
elevation, serenity, the habit of 
Bible could so of 


meditation, and intimacy with 
ten confer on the writings of the O 


the 
Juakers ; 
classics of the earl) 
one of the best 


but it 
anti-slavery movement, and 
and best-known examples of the class which we are 
describing The life of good Anthony Benezet, the journals of 
Bishop Coke, are other examples. The anti-slavery 
illustrated by passages in 
ance moven 


ent by 


movement 
the temper 

e essential data regarding the forma 

f the Virginia Society for the Promotion of ” 
and of the 


i host of such biographies 
others. JT] 
tion in 


Tem 


per 

Georgia State Temperance 

o vears later, are best sought in the biography of 
Elder Abner lopton. 

We have also our saintly travellers, whose roamings over our 
vast continent have enriched the history of American geography 
with some of its best materials. What William Rubruk and John 
ot Plano Carpini were to edieval geography, that surely were 
Marquette 1 Jogues and DeSmet, Father Francisco Garcés and 
Father Jur ro Serra to the exploration of the United States. But 

‘ upon hagiology of this class it is superfluous to dwell in this city, 

in which was prepared for publication Dr. Thwaites’s splendid 

series of the Je t Relations 
But, as in the 


most 


European case 
bits of histori 
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t ver been relaxed by education. \s one of 

them says, who at the risk of his life had ridden the Clarksburg cir- 
cuit during the Indian wars preceding Wavne’s treaty, lo speak 


t 
in backwoods style, they appeared to be surrounded by a kind of 


holy knock-’em-down’ power, that was often irresistible". 
vere not r feeling their spiritual pulses and doubting of theit 
own Salvy 1, like some anaemic graduates of theological semin- 
aries wh biographers have deemed them very pré is vessels 
becaus« the ve traits that made them useless; nor were the 


ng in visions, like so many of the Quaker itinerants, 


vhose books are often so beautiful and to the historical inquirer 
so disappointing. Stout-hearted, downright, muscular, practical 
the circuit-rider faced the actual world of the frontier, and saw it 
clear] lf like Peter Cartwright or Henry Smith he leaves behind 
him a description of what he saw, we are much thi fwainers. 
But even in the older parts of the country, there have been re 
rions or classes of which we know little unless by chance we find 
+ ] ] 
some ta t record in the ear 1re of one who rose out ofr the 1 to 
S intship \\ ¢ know el the leat ers ol Vi rinia polit S an ls 
cietv at the ution—every important thought and 
sentiment o Jefferson, Madison and Henry. But 
vere it no r what ttle can giean Ii the lives of Rev 
Dever ratt and | irton \\ Stone Ow 


one fact, aside from genealogy and county records, about the poor 


people of B Parish and Pittsylvania County, their sentiments and 
th opin S If it were a question of Boeotia or of early Wes 
ex, we § 1 treasure every such fact with minute cat \\ 

should ( t treasure with equal zeal the little glimpses to lite 
on West Riv vhich are afforded us by the memoirs of Thomas 
Story, o1 e quaint pictures which his fellow-Ouaker John Rich 
ardson gives us of Be uda and its governor, of Nantucket societ 
t the beginning of the eighteenth century and of its Deborah 


the occasional glimpses which we ob- 
tain into the lives of out-of-the-way communities, or of inarticulate 


represented in literature, are many passages in the lives 


or Protestant worthies who were not of English descent. 
They paint for us the obscure processes of Americanization. 
Quaintly expr ssed, but tvpi ‘al of American conditions, is the re- 
ligious experience of Brother Crum, a German Methodist in Mary- 


land. He said, “I prayed in Dutch; I am Dutch; and must get 
1 


1 Dutch. These are all English people, and they got 


| 
Marv Starbuck: 
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nas S ille in the world, not in a 
aster s piety has been a Protestant piety, looking toward 
edi . ihcation of the human being much more than 
toward t Caseless adoration of God, contemplative resignation to 
nis wi . iwsorption 1 nis essence We nnd tew ecstasies 
13] ‘ f ‘ ‘ 
lik . eB leresa. There is a striking want of poetic or 
imaginative touches lhe American saint may be capable of ex ‘ 
ilted s I but he does not ceremoniously take La Poverty 
to D US NO parallel to Ot. Francis preaching 
to the bir r singing the praises of the Lord responsive ith . 
{ nighting ( \ssis!. He lives in the drv air of this stern 
wo! res it tive, practical, work-a-da ife. He has 
e cl geht, little subtletv ot theology. The triumphant 
debates t pponents, v h his biographer so often records with 
] ] 1 + +1 ] 
L¢ I ! riumphs of Philistine smartness rather than of 
andor ot vation or spiritual discernment But, like his nation, 
] ] A +1, 1} ] ] 
makes up tor lack of depth by dexterity, versatility and practical 
++ ] ] + ] - ] + 
ef n e knows what to do in an emergency, a1 rries int 
+1 ] ; +1 + 1 ad ] } 
lif circuit-rider, the ssionary or the 1 rmer that 
¢ \ bred hn genet | IS Ol \ ins ) ( 
ee ol rest or the isolated farmstead Nowhere in literature 
1 fir ompleter nifestation of the universal Yanke 
inventive, resourceful, brimming over with energy and enterpris 
t no oin the ; f the IR ( Tay in, missionar ( netar 
ince Not for him the mere preaching of sermons. He mnuet 
be up aU ne O @I\ ork to his Armenian onverts in the 
me Of n Warf, C Organizes Dakeries upp 
the a ries. tie enters into the laundry business, and. n 
of t 5 rs clothing, he devises machinery to enable them t 
perfor t tas lle mvents the best cholera mixture eve1 
kt n it rk Hle es ishes tactories wherein some of his 
ne logical seminary and founds a 
e saint » mwnbibed from their native 
1 1 ] + ] tr 
SI rful ane ypetul spirit, which not even the extreme ° 
rigors ulvinism can who destroy Chev know the 
selves ti embers ot a rising empire, in uch the common man 
sha ve opportunities he has nowhere enjoved before. Thev feel 
themselves to be in the full stream of progress, and with lusty cour- 
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vear’s presidential address before this association; and indeed it 1s 
obvious that the study of the social historv and national psycholog 
of the United States may and must be approached by many path 


ways. Yet there is something to be said for the contention that, 
of all means of estimating American character from American his- 


tory, the pursuit of religious history is the most complete. If we 


approach the problem through the history of American literature 
we are in constant danger of forgetting how small the literary class 
is and alwavs has been. ven if we include the readers as well as 
the producers, we cannot assume that the traits which are revealed 
by our literarv writings are necessarily those of the nation at large, 
obscure, unreading, unprinting majority. The cleverest of 
] + 


books upon our literary history seems often to make defective esti 


ites Of our national 


character for want of access to the minds of 
these inarticulate ones. What is true of literature, is even more 
rue of philosophy. If we turn to the history of the plastic arts in 


America, how brief, how limited has been their course. Not 


through them, surely, can the American spirit be made to yield up 
ts total secret, be appreciated in its general extent. The histor 


f American music is an equally slender stream. Little of Amer 
\ iat of recent vears and large cities can be said 
to be reflected in it. How slight a part music played in the first 
one hundred and fifty years of our colonial existence, even in the 
most intelligent of our towns, may be seen by a delicious passage in 
one of our saintly biographies, Turell’s life of Dr. Benjamin Col 
man. The worthy doctor makes a series of proposals to his Boston 


Im-book should 


congregation and others, advocating that the old psa 
be enriched by more modern additions. Among these proposals we 
find the following, which paints to the life the musical abilities of 


a Boston congregation, thirty vears before the Revolution; 


8. That with respect unto such Psalms as Dr. Watts has adapte 


nly to ine which our Congregation cannot sing, either we resolve 


upon learning and bringing into Use among us said Tune, or that a new 


Metre of such Psalms, or part of them, be attempted as near as we can 


turn them to his Stile and Manner 


He who would understand the American of past and present 
times, and to that end would provide himself with data representing 
all classes, all periods, and all regions, may find in the history of 
\merican religion the closest approach to the continuous record 
he desires. Not that all or even most Americans have been re- 
ligious, but there have been religious men and women in every 
class, every period, every subdivision of America, and multitudes 
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Why do not Americans study more intently the age of the An- 
tonines2 There thev will find a state of society singularly resem- 
bling our own—a world grown prosperous and soft and humane 


with long-continued peace and abounding industrial development, 
a population formed by the mixture of all races, in which the ancient 


truggles to rule and to assimilate, but is powerless to 
preserve unimpaired its traditions, a mushroom growth of cities, 


iniversal passion for organization into industrial unions and fra 


ternal orders, a system in which woman has exceptionally | 
ity with man, a society in which the newly rich occupy the centre 
f the stage, offending the eye with the vulgar display of brute 
vealth yet pacifying the mind and heart with the record of number 


less and kindly benefactions. In this soft and genial society, the 


benign product of world-wide peace and crowing wealth, we 
find analogies for almost every phenomenon of present-day) 
ican religion, from the sumptuous ritual of historic churches to the 


crude deceptions of vagrant astrologers, from the “ timbrelled an 


thems ” of the Salvation Army to the viscous rhetoric of Christian 


Science. Isis and Mithra and the pagan origins of Gnosticism can 


sions of Chicago and New 


r 
Ss 


York, and through them the society to which they belon 

To the voung teacher or investigator, to whom such discourses 
7 1 


as this are principally or most hopefully addressed, such illustra 


tions may seem far-fetched and inconclusive. Possibly they are so. 


But it mav be hoped that at least the main theses of this addre 


av nevertheless receive on the part of such hearers a careful con 
sideration In everv other period of recorded time, we know that 
the stud i religion casts valuable light on many other aspects of 


istorv. Why should it be otherwise with the religious history of 
\merica L'nless we are content to confine ourselves to the we 

worn grooves of constitutional and political history, and to resign 
to sciences less cautious than history the broad story of American 
culture, why should we not seek light from every quarter? Most 


of all let us seek it from the history of American religion, in the 


sum total an ample record, even though in parts we have to com- 
pose it like a mosaic from fragments of unpromising material 


J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 
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Sicilian expedition’, it is not because preoccupation 
il” topics diverts his mind from essential factors in the 


ituation, but because he knows that the great infatuation had 


ong his countrymen before the death of Pericles suff 


second part of his study, Thucydides Mythicus, Mr. Corn- 


iluable aid to the proper understanding of the artistic 


] 


work of Thucydides. Especially does he help to an explana 


ic gulf which yawns between the first three books and 
VII In the former, the author deals with facts in the dry, 
ist In the latter, facts “ win over into the 
he external form of the history shows conscious imitation 
the technical construction and the psychology of the 
drama are extensively adopted There is a Tyché at work 
the affair of Pylos; a Peithdo, or Apaté, incarnate in Cleon, 


\thens which the Tyché of Pylos has intoxicated; Eros, the 


ion, incarnate in Alcibiades, drags the tempted city to her 
Fortune at Svracus¢ “To Thuevdides the Ionian tradi 
nd story-telling is anathema; his introduction is a judicial 
olemic against it and all its works It is to the 


ma which grew up at Dionysus’ festivals in Pelasgian 
to the Epos which had flowered at the Ionian gat 


vat Thuevdides turns for his inspiration.’ 


B PERRIN 


Roman La Conquista del Primato in Italia. 131 
»pE Sanctis. In two volumes. (Milano, Torino and 
Fratelli Bocca. 1907. Pp. xii, 458; vill, 575.) 
of the growth of the national spirit in united Italy is the 
erest displayed by Italian scholars in the early history 
and especially of Rome. Phis is illustrated very strik 
publication within a decade of the first parts of two general 
vering practically the same period, from the founding of 
e conquest of the peninsula. The first of these, Pais’s 
1, was widely discussed and aroused considerable opposi 
ie author's extreme scepticism in regard to the credi 


history down to the Samnite wars, and also because 


is but not always convincing combinations by which he 


he growth of the accepted tradition. On the whole, how 


critical principles approved themselves to the majority of 


work 1s the most important contribution to the subject 


terval of only eight years comes De Sanctis, whose aim 
1e dedication of the present work to Beloch, where 
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m Romanorus lubente Regia Societate Gottin 
eens! congessit PAuLUS FRIDOLINUS KEHR Tomus | ‘talia 
QD Rep rioriun P) le rum ef ] feraruim Po. 
mis J is ante annum MCLNNXVIIT Italia cclesus 
iste Civttatibus Singulisque Personis Concessorum. 
lLatiun apud Weidmannos 1goo. 
Pp. XXVi1, 201: Xxx, 220.) 

CW on of privilege a it ers Of! 

‘ “eae , tiffs inaugurated some ten vears ago bv the Gottingen 

\ ! ! nfided to Dr. Paul Fridolin Kehr, this learned body found 
it 1 rv to beg with a new edition of Jaffé’s Regesta Pontificum 
i In one way or another many new documents have seen 
light the second editio1 oft Tafte ( new 
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lowed by the indication of its oldest manuscript or best printed au 
orities; the manuscript sources are properly described, and there 
follow occasionally brief critical remarks, the nota of spuriousness 
tc No serious student of medieval Rome and 
vicinity, in any of their phases, can afford henceforth to be without 
the /talia Pontificia If Jaffe’s Regesta in its earlier form rendered 
} 


reat service to all workers in medieval history, in its new form, now 


ivailable for Rome and Medieval Latium, it will render much greater 


SETVICé No more attractive vestibule could be constructed for the 
ast edifice of medieval papal history Future generations of historical 


students and research-workers will have every reason to remember with 
ratitude the author of a work that was not constructed without long 


nd close devotion, much physical labor and the highest skill in the 


use of the delicate mental machinery now indispensable for the critical 


edition o ncient documents THomMAS |. SHAHAN 


Israel in Europe. By G. F. Appsorr, Knight Commander of the 
Hellenic Order of the Saviour. (London and New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1907. Pp. xix, 533.) 

rope differs in every fundamental par 


from that of the other tribes and races that have passed from 


\sia across the Bosporus. Every other people, provided always that 
it succeeded in saving itself from being absorbed by its neighbors 


fastened on a more or less permanent territory, organized a government, 


maintained amicable or hostile relations with its neighbors, occupied 
itself with the arts and developed a civilization—these various matters, 
in fact, constitute its history, as we understand the term. Such 
obvious interests do not enter into the history of Israel in Europe 
From the time when the bolt of war destroyed their temple, the Jews 
have had no state, no arts, no civilization, nothing at all constituting 
n acknowledged element of national history, except a religion, which, 
is antedating their invasion of Europe, lay outside the range of the 
present author's inquiry His book, in consequence, reduces itself to 

record of persecution varying in form and intensity through the ages. 


but uninterrupted from the day when Zion lay prostrate before the 
Emperor Titus, and though meeting at times with apparent success, 


terminating invariably in substantial failure before a stubbornness, en- 


durance and racial exaltation which are without example 

such a story of the persistent conflict of European and Asiatic 
prejudice ur first demand is for fairness This demand the author 
succeeds in satisfying; in fact, strange as it may sound, he more than 
satisfies it: for, gratified with the consciousness of an uncommon vir 


tue, he cannot refrain from accompanying the record of each fresh act 
of violence with sad reflections on the hopeless enslavement of men 
to hatred, exclusiveness, blood-thirst and all the narrow vices of primi- 


tive society. Moral attitudes, however splendid and superior, have 


use of the 


Abbott: Israel in Europe 
a disappointing way of missing their effect throug teratior Not only 
is the author’s fervor of righteousness rg ' 
but it accounts for a serious defect O1 
noraizZing he can ‘ 
indeed, it is difterent lhe chapters dealing wit 
lonial world are an admit y sober al rit t i 
oO n ot comment 
If th suthor has, generally spe king, 1 ‘ 
tance of fact nd d Wwssion s table t \ tk i tor ! t 
another error when he tails to apprectat t its f the 
Renaissance mnparal y ti t important nt n t 
or the Hebrew race 1n Europe cle when, in t ohiteent tur 
Moses Mendelssohn proclaimed that the vs must { ot { 
ol eing a peop chosen and apart i 
For seventeen hundred years they | maintaine , 
perhaps, from more than one point oi 
fluet es what except the nuit tor ting t 
Ghetto from the beasts of the fiel , WOT ‘ 
source ot yoht suspended darkness e! el ! 
Egypt, Mendelssohn, nam¢ Moses a prot ‘ 
LV ging ipa 
out seventeen centuri of Jewish history nad | 
except for the single Spinoza himselt mn ostt | ew t thy 
poorer Mendelssohn's movement has effected t ing 
serves detailed consideratior Let 1 mM k for it in t page 
Obsessed bv his idea of the aut nnot 1 
to Te mnt he posi a rs ne ew eT Tr? 
ism. finance, invention nd pure 1 
These defects are oftset a perso el 
tone unusual in a work of encycloped haracter We relish the t 
even though the dish arrests our appetit he author frankly t 
the derivation of his work tr econdar\ thorit If hn 
wrestled with the tacts in t sources, his text might e profited 
among other ways, Dy) being somewhat less imsistent on the ! tit 
theme ot the total depravity . 3 1 
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b raphie Générale des Cartulaires Francais ou relatifs a His 
toire de France [Manuels de Bibliographie Historique, IV.] 
Par HeNrI STEIN. (Paris: Picard et Fils. 1907. Pp. xv, 627.) 
reat valu f cartularies as historical sources has long been 
I o nvestigators \ large proportion of the documentary 
materials relating to the Middle Ages and early modern times has come 
no oT n hoy to penetrate far into the institutional Ife r the 
econo! history of these periods Phe mmparatively few 
rtular vever, vi h have been printed have generally been 
‘ brought t i ttle-known local publications, and tl nprinted l 
ae ns limited district. are ften widely scattered. so that 
Gelds where the student stands more in need of biblie 
grapl tance How nerously such aid is rendered in_ the 
present vo is at once evident from its amplitude—4,522 numbers 
in contrast to the meagre lists hitherto availabl The term cartulary 
r | lit ruling ut registers, inventoric 7 
ae rtments to which the word has often beet wwplied: but 
onguiees \} tions. as well as those which were formed in the Middk 
Ac las er he has extended the boundaries of France to cover 
ljoining territory which has at one time or another come under French 
influence, thereby comprehending Belgium, French Switzerland, and 
(Gsermat west f the Rhine well as, though inadequate! the 
Spanish marct [he bibliogravhv is more than a simole list of titles 
Shelt-numbe re given for manuscripts and exact information cor 
cerning print collections, and the author has also got together a large 
him the gratitude of Wo whe ppreciate how largely we at indebted 
eventeenth and eighteenth centuries for the 
nrecet sine f documents which have since disappeared. and how 
een taken to note cartularies whose whereabouts are no longer known. 
which w I] id like to repeat and extend to certain Norman cartulari« 
which |} ned M. Steir notice. namelv a cartularv of Fécamp 
‘ of the twelfth century, extracts from which are found in the Colle 
tion Morea nd one or more cartularies of Lire, cited in the me 
~ollect "7 thy paper of Dom Lenoir ind print 1 jn part il 
Duedal 
It would be strange not to find some gaps in a work covering so 
eT field. in spite of the hope which the author seems to cherish that 
F tl n] | 1 to | made, apart from volumes in private hands 
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as a standar thority that those who use it should be put on their 
guard against trusting too absolutely in its completeness or its accuracy 
M.S eserves the gratitude of all students of the sources of French 
history for the years of patient labor which he has spent in preparing 
this bibliography, for the convenience of its arrangement and for the 
( e with } h it | 


is been put through the press. He has produced 


an indispensable bibliographical tool, and the reviewer is glad to ac 
knowledge the assistance which he has derived from it in his own 
rches CrarLes H. Haskins 


/ Volume II. Feclesiastical. bv Sir WALTER 


BESA? London: Adam and Charles Black. 1906. Pp. ix, 


of e series of books descriptive of London to which 
this e belongs and the long self-devotion of its author to the study 
ot n naturally suggest to the critic that the work should be ap 
proached ft the scholar’s point of view his inclination is some 
wh S en by finding a number of “ fancy pictures”, like those of 
lohn granting Magna Carta, and the offer of the crown to Rich I] 
scattered through the work hese, however, prove to be reproduc- 
t wlern historical paintings which, although absurd, are never 
theless | g he municipal buildings of London, and may therefore 
] responding place in a history of London Moreover there 
ré ! mtemporary and very interesting and useful illustrations 
who luc lay e set over against those which are fictitious and 
improbable But an examination of the text soon discloses its un 
schola character In a bibliographical chapter it is said on page 7 
t “other Chronicles translation has made accessible, such as_ the 
Dialogue de Scaccario’, published in full in Stubbs’s Select Charters 
But the PD gus not a chronicle, it is not translated by Stubbs, it 
had bet shed long before by Madox, and its name should be 
given all in Latin or all in English. “ Dialogue” may however be a 
yt s is the meaningless expression “news and good men”, on 
age 22. w h is probably intended for “ reeve and four men” 


\Ithough this volume is described in its title as ““ Mediaeval London, 


Eeclesiastical ", the first of its three parts is devoted to the history 


le city. Chapter two in this part is a rather 
irrelevant comparison of two early charters of the city, taken from an 


essav of Mr. Round, in which the minute differences of the two charters 


¢ done toward describing the government of 


are enumerated, but nothin 


the cit It is quite evident that the author did not understand Round's 


discussion and is entirely unfamiliar with the technical points involved; 
which indeed have no proper place in such an outlined account as he 
is giving. The numerous quotations from secondary writers are fre 


quently very ill-chosen, as for instance those concerning the gilds, 


which are taken at great length from Brentano, while neither Gross 
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Epwa NEY 
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| | Paris: Char Ip1on GOT ) 
entury there hi et tri 
Rom« ‘ cking 
ls covering the pet from 
e eis of the ci Karl 
1 nstituty t (1847) 1s long 
( history t t itv « 
(190 eg t te 
t the iT ‘ t ( irles 
) \ | nt 1889) on | 
nee ft Central | middle 
rove € Rome and 
g 
‘ ] t lw ught to ligl he hed 
] I hict in a respect ¢ yf 
1 
t ed ents. But there is vet much uned terial 
md in the rchives of local 
thives of old Ron f 
. nie 1 Ror documents In he last 
t rs 1 ttle l le material has been published in 
/ 1 Reale §S 1 dt Storia Patria and in the Studi e 
ria e¢ Dirit nd important special contributions to 
t have en mad he meritorious dissertation of M 


Halphen repe on tl ources, edited and unedited. It is divided 


into tht parts, the first of which describes the municipal admini- 
f Rome (prefect. consul, duces, judices) from the middle of 
t! ighth to the middle of the twelfth century when the Roman Com 


; mut eized and finally kept a larger share of local administrative 


rit) It similar way, the second part reveals, on the faith of 


documents henceforth somewhat more numerous and _ circumstantial, 
the municipal life of Rome as it developed (especially after 1188) 
under the mtrol of the Senator, during the frequent absences and 
journeys of the popes, and amid the anti-papal pressure of the imperial 
power 1 the rapid development of a secular lay-temper fed from 

1 xed sources (often romantic and literary) Not the least 
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328 
of tl the Lombard historian calls The Samni Duchy b 
\ er known from its chief city as the Duchy of Benevent 
Wavering between the Carolingian and Byzantine empires, and some 
times ( | between the dynasties of Benevento, of Capua and 
t Sale t t distr I ertheless maintained a quasi independence 
r more vo centuries till the Norman conquest of Apulia (pre 
eding the Nor conquest of England by about forty years) in 
yrimte ique character on the whole of Southern Italy 
It is to e seldom studied centuries that Dr. Poupardin has de 
ention, mainly for the purpose of tracing the surviva 
f Lor rd law and Lombard institutions throughout that period 
With this object he has compiled a catalogue of the diplomas emana 
ting f1 lanceries of the princes of Benevento and Capua: a 
talog ‘ or the student of is portion of history, may serve 
Which for the student of Anglo-Saxon history 1s 
rve Kemble’s Codex Diploma is or. I Iriun 
| ention a few of the chief points touched On the autho 
e preliminary observatior It is interesting find that 
t rt 1 ie of Longobardi that the Be ent (after th 
(ar neg nquest of Italy) continue to designate themselves 1 
e Franci and the Galli, and that not only as against tl 
Italy or Gaul composer e Imperial ar 
( ( ene or (Ott but even as against their neighbours and 
fe en of the Duchy ot Spoleto 
WI harlemagne, in taking the title of Rex Longobardorun 
ougl xercise to the full the authority of his Italian predeces 
rs ove! Lombards under that designation, the dukes of Benevento 
showed the title of duke assumit hat ot! rince 
| | o intention of recognizing any such right on his part 
In fact they ntinued as against Charlemagne and his successors the 
trug for independence which they had previously maintained 
gvainst e | rd kings, but with much greater success than afore 
‘ the princes of Benevento was not a happy one From 
7 4 ( greater number of them died by a violent death or 
re expelled to make room for usurpers.” Their connection with the 
en e was ght. With a few exceptions the questions of successio1 
mong the ombards were settled by election, by the association of a 
son with his father while still reigning, or by assassination, without the 
mper I il authority being invoked in the matter 
he Aldions, the descendants of the conquered Roman population, 
still remained in their semi-servile condition and were granted by the 


king t nobleman or a monastery along with actual slaves or freedmen. 
1} arly princes of Benevento kept up an almost royal state, 


havir their Referendarius (Chancellor), their Stolesaz or Seneschal, 
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) 
» pardon t I I | iestion whether Innocent used the 
I I Wn political power, the author answet 
t c es t t the pope Was sincere In Nis predec 
ror il ol realizes that Il y ivait a ord 
entre n f gion et ses visees de domunatio1 inl ) 
\ ons ¢ es erets (] 1) 
ons 
1 11 1..1.1 
instance, no mention of the children rusade 
AT at terial is made to contribute to an estimate of Innocent’s 
ra et trust I nis own dipltomacyv 1s repeatediv en 
phasize () \ here irief, pregnant statements which 
portr ‘ t Innocents personality Among t se 1 v be 
note¢ 1 1 t} et | rainte des mesures extremes qui etaient 
‘ temner nt in 207 ) puriste met uleux et 
x ror ] ) ** cle pratiat t ck 
| | 
nvertir par rsu te politic ue (p 
259) i? ) ipt nout 
tha fneer lias vould furnish the material for an accurate portraval 
of the pope’s character as described by M. Luchaire. This clear chat 
- 17 
acterization is o1 f the merits of the work. Of still greater merit is 
+} impartial and learned discussion of the different events with which 
T one 
Inn nt was <¢ ‘ 
Dana C. Munro 
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39 1 t e certainly against this argument. 51 
I ret overlooks the fact that “the law of tl ind 
vhat meant it, is not an alternative to “ judgn 
eT itive to é itter poss! at tl 
t ode of t1 \ the barons desired to avoid, It is probable tl 
\ t places where it occurs 1n Cc. 39 
[ C ke ¢ il exception to many de ails in tl ipter 
on the trial of Joh: ut this Review has hardly the space for a tull 
ommentar \ ne vy as to the conde John is added 
to thos t \s I understand John was n 
cond ned t ture 1 1202, or in 1203 onseque e ol 
the appeal oi rons of Poit or of the murder of Arthur, but hi 
was » condemned in April, 1213, by Philip’s court at Sotssons, fot 
] Var net ts This theory however 1s ised inter 
pret of law of language which cannot be admitte: One ts 
surprised t t might instantly have orders \rthur’s 
execution witl t for f trial s a vassal in arms against his lot 
d one would like to have chapter and verse for this law \ portior 
f the nifest sued by Louis on his landing in England in 1216 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt regards as a “highly creditable pertori 
Chere is really no difference in character between the different clauses 
f that document nd it 1s ll h ohly creditable to the ingenuity of a 
man who wishes to come as near as possible to the truth in the form 
f words he uses while conveying a wholly false impression. 
It is of these two chapters that the most serious criticism of detail 
1 t be rat It t be idded however, that even in these ch pters 
there 1 ich resting and luable suggestion by the way nd this 
particular t if the chapters which follow them in which the his 
orv of the trial of peers is followed down to the establishment of the 
odern practi t the end of the Middle Ages In these chapters will 
be f 1 fuller ts of some famous trials of peers in the period 
overed thar be found elsewhere, with long extracts from unpub 
lished sources In the case of the Earl of Huntingdon, who died in 
lanuary, 1400, the author advances the interesting theory that the 
record of his trial before the lord high steward contained in the Year 
Books. and serving as the earliest precedent for trials of this form, was 
deliberate forgery in the interests of Henry VII. to furnish historical 
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The Great Revolt in 1381. By Cuartes Oman, M.A., Professor 
in the University of Oxford. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
nt work is the first complete monograph upon this im 


t subject, all previous works having treated certain phases of the 


justification for the trial of the Earl of Warwick. 
porta 
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330 veviews Of DOORS 
] n he Ouarter \ J 1 

r 1903 p t 8 lapses such this are ore than 
ount the oroughness of the iuthor’s mastet ( the 
great stories ot e period, like the Stat Paper Hal 
) He has really lived in ther 1 made tl 
nart vork 

| isinael to the stv] it is more tl erel q 
. ‘ ‘ rea) nspiring It is delightful tter per il 
of the first 109 pages (the portion allotted to Henry VII.) to discover 
enor is expenditure of time d patiet which 
t A +] e learned tomes involves: but that is 1 . 

I rit of | stvl ire evident 1 oe 

re h e to show his own personality. He 1 d 

deeply erandeut pathos, the trag¢ 
f 4 P he has to tell, and he has a rare gift of tting t 
( t ( And vet his ] e ota brill t sentet le 
phi rt way with the soundness of his judgment 

ehout that imp +} 

: ] er of thi told d would 
' ng had he be scope \ littl 
or 1s n ed h ome 

T | \\ oO was ] t 

St Ant Cormier. was not (p. 28), despite 1 
f poraries like Bet d Peter Martv: 
titty i | 1, helonced to h r brother Anthon right of 


Seal but fell into abeyance in 1483 after Anthony's execution | 
Cokavti ( Pee ol. VII., pp. 73-74) It is rcely 
‘rate ta cneal +] Star C1 her ac reated (p. 20) +] \ct 
f 1487 t er ive ] for there the court nd the 7 
— 111] The | istic letter in which 
tiov in 1509 describes to | the rtues of Henry VIII. is 
curious] one nar lar: the effect of the subst 
for “tears” (p. 188) is rather startling Trifles 
fe easily o 3 a and 
hould weigl nothing in comparison with solid excellencies of 
this able and interesting book lt will certa Sacietaniaiiag n honorable 
lendid series to which it belongs cal 
the present reviewer there is no account of either of the first. two 
Tudor reigns, of lar bulk, that can compare with it: it is certainly 
typical of the best that Oxford scholarship can produce: it has all th 
merits d almost none of the defects which are commonly associated 
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Lea: tistory of the Inquisitio xy, 
necessari the best histor vork nd that it t 
possible, despite many examples to. the mitrat tor t 

able t rity upon tl 
CHARLES Lea, LL.D New York and Londo Macs 
an Compan\ 1QO7 Pp. xu, 6109.) 

volu lition, revised By Tlenry ¢ 

XVI, 

appeal d in October It conti s | nt | | t 

n the lig dv. and is enr 
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uperstitis Ktress on their diaboli 

Strikis this Mr. Lea { ‘ 
ent of it it he renin 
Tl 1 oT he The \ l } ‘ T 
ianity h hantics: s wors] 6 
instrumet evil to her { 
Mr Lea nddie ot the tourteent entur 
fills with horror the annals of Christen during the three r four 

enturies was, in Mr. Lea's opit 

students of the subject, “ essentially isease of the imag tion, created 
and stimulated by the persecutior t tc] ratt N lat Cel 
more exposed to the contagion of this epide thar 1 nor } ‘ 
the historians of witchcraft recorded her exemption from its 1 ore 
But Mr. Lea demonstrates that in Spain they were far less than it 
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thinks due to the wis at 
‘ 1} could be done vecause the | jt 
self ex sive jurisdiction in such cases It was 
( re cil of the Inquisition there were found 
on te ive doubts Sate to dare to 
er t iK¢ he n \s early as 
13260 ect = ne the matter w ‘ en) 
greg OT tel ink their d though 
to tion and good sense This policy of 
red ¢ enlightenment was sure to grow; and 
2 tted ‘ lissioner cl ed with vesti d 
I pa I Navy irre s to have co ipleted 
t : ent ler this e forward, while not 
vit ratt odit ing the s for the 
I ( raging accusatior nd rejecting what 
é proot practically dispelling the insanity from 
I What wv not less, its influence se¢ s to | e been 
3 g vhat slowly, by its ne Inquisition in Italy, 
\ a d larg ] the is similarly effective 
| ng th rstiti And all the continued pres- 
the nd the unwavering credulity of the pope 
e interesting lusions of Mr. Lea : be commended to the 
ghttul study of those ef his countrymen who still condone the witch 
¢ of our ancestors, in Europe or in America, by making it but 
the fault of the 9 here is reason to doubt whether for the faults 
t r ag re wholly guiltless: but the fact is that, throughout the 


fit | powers secrecy oft iction fitted so per- 


exist for centuries without 


intervention were usua 


Vv 


SW ith notable 


resort an ther proving itself more concerned 


us instrument of the roval wil 


vitch period kepticism, however timid, was alwavs and everywhere 
redulity ind. cruelty hows r intelligible were 

interesting t historiar is likely to be that in which he discusses the 
political activity of the Spanish Inquisition. That the Inquisition was 
primarily an institution of the state, and not of the Church, as apologists 
so long maintained and historians too often admitted, he em- 
phatically deni he theorv that it was the product of the rise of 
hsolutism. in Spain is, he declares, “ wholly fallacious rrue, “a 
ray lled upon’: but the notable thing is “that it was 
so rarely emploved and that the objects for it!’ 
so trivial ven the case of Pérez, which Mr. Lea relate? 
fullness and clearnes shows the Holy Office called in only as a last 
advance its own 
interests than to be the obsequi chs | 

Ther follow hapters on the Inquisition’s treatment of JTansenism, 
of Freemasont Bo of bigamy. of blasphemy. besides a 
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s unter der Re: Karls 
schichte, herausgegeben von K. LAMPRECH1 
ler Europdischen Staaten, herausgegeben von A. H. 
F. A. Uxert, W. v. GreseprecHT und K. LAm- 
36, I.] Von Konrap HAsiLer. (Gotha: Friedrich 
rthes. 1907. Pp. xvi, 432.) 
though edited under new auspices and a different 
ie Geschichte Spaniens up to 


ished by Heeren and Ukert, 1831-1902, and 


lrich Wilhelm Lembke, (vols. III.) by 
r and (vols. IV.-VII.) by Friedrich Wilhelm Schirr- 


ior, for some years past one of the librarians of the 


ntliche Bibliothek in Dresden, is already well known as 


rds of half a dozen monographs on Spanish economic 


liography, among the best known of which are Die 


Bliite Spaniens im 16te" Jahrhundert und thr Verfall 


d Die Geschichte der Fugger’schen Handlung in 


work supplies adequately a long-felt want. The dif- 


rs of Charles V., from Robertson to Armstrong, have 


er on the international aspects of the reign than on 


and Spanish historians, in writing of their native 
nth century, have for the most part, in their patri- 
phasize the more glorious side of their national de- 
the 


same tendency; with the result that we have 


essed any satisfactory account of the internal his- 


e emperor, save at crises like the Revolt of the 
fessor Habler has written his book from precisely 
int. He has succeeded in cutting down his account 
to less than one quarter of his entire volume; his 
is obviously the internal administration of Spain 


ies. There is much to applaud and little to criticize. 
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the exemption from taxation enjoyed by 1 
result of which was to overburden the mass of 


he realized the blighting effect of the alcabala or t 


willing to surrender it in return for a more equitable 1] injut 
form of impost For various reasons the Cortes ref 1 
tageous propositions which he n le them. until tter 17 


to a crisis in the famous session of 1538. In return for 1 or tax 
on the necessities of life, to be voted for a special put 1 be 


incident for the first time on the privileged orders as well tl ! 


mons, the emperor offered the Castilian estates a far w t re in the 
government and administration of tl realm than t t « 
ved privileg in f t similar ( those ed t 
independent Cortes of \ragon This far-sighted pr ] vever 
vas not accepted, owing to the obstir of the est vith the 
result that instead of gainine the inct ed power vw rles had 
offered the the Cortes rapid] leclir 1 1 
vas irretrievably lost A nother resting phase Sie 
realms comprised in the Therian 1 1 +] 
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rr : ial work of Castile, sti lated in larg 
y grap tions, is well brought out: In the matter 
los 1 letter 1s accepted without discussion, and 
lor t 1 mingling of economics, love of advent Ire 
1 1s tound. In like manner are estimated 
I government and the influence of the econ 
reg e truth that many of the Spanish colonies, though now in 
larg e never undergone a real social or political : 
I ) ry to the facts of the se venteenth and eightes ith 
resented [he history of the Spanish colonies j 
nsion of the history of Spain 


Socialism before the French Revolution: .4 History. By Wittiam 


B. Ph.D., Instructor in History, College of the Cit 
Yor Londo 1 New York: The Ma in ¢ 
par 190 Pp. xvili, 339 

{HAT the general sources of modern scientifx socialism lie |] of 
the nineteenth century is a proposition no longer open to debate, but 
vhether rier system of social philosophy may be called stricth 
I t so clearly settled Ch uthor of the present volume 
does not hesitate to class as socialistic the body of literature which he 
ere stu \Vithout pretending to cover th social philosophy of 
t \ he has examined certain leadi1 g phases of speculation 
etween the C1 ition 1 the end of the French Revolutior his 
tt red chiefly on four types, More’s Utopia, Campane] i's 
( 5 the pre-revolutionary philosophy in France of which 


if e the « 1 ondit. Sin the midst o Vhnicn these 
writings grew and of which they were to some extent the index. More’s 
Utopia must be considered as a tract for the times rather than as a vague 
picture of ideal society. It was a protest against the chat ging political 
ind social ordet f the Reformation period in England Betweet 
Mor nd ¢ inella there was a close parallel, due allowance bi ng 
r the laps of a century nd f« rw dely d rent polit el 
vironn Mor was most concerned with the social-economic. 
Cat nella with the political. point of view Campanella was di eply 
1 ed by t lesuit philosophy and particularly by the Tes ut state 
araguay Like Plato but unlike More. he demanded 
cn ty trrenads r oft thy, indi idual to the state as to l¢ ave no 
ro or tl I te famil He would have carried this principle 
even ft ine the tate ubsolute control of the breeding 


Revolution, Mr. Guthrie is evidently more at home than in the earlier 
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ALFRED L. P. Dennis 
Morel] V 1s r cs type al d the Re voluti mary Radicals He | is ilso 
In the chapters on French radical philosophy before and during the 
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\ n 1 care | 
( ( ind its points stated I 
\ G er’s ements have en revised 
ew material included. The result is 
int of the period from 1603 t 
1 in compass le I r 
ent ) r people said Charles 
narrative It contains no purple 
It is plain and 
lear, direct ining m 
fi On the w improve s the book advances and 
t I e Re Ids \bove all it is eminently logi 
cal ar ¢. Perh leans » much toward these qualities 
Or g of l energy lent by dir lotation 
Phe a guage of t advi of James I. to Charles and 
Bucl for instance, here ears so dec rously dressed after the 
Eng hion as to be almost unrecognizable (pp. 118-119), and 
the accounts of the great days of the Commons, under the leadership 
of | I ight have been enlivened with such historic frag- 
ent ft ¢ e as stirred men then and since, with no loss to the 
t g he WOTK 
\\ respe ) ( ire s 1 differences be ween this and other 
worl ! i eriod, perhaps the most striking is the greater severity 
of Professor Montague’s judgments. Against the authority of both 
Gar el 1 Spedding, he condemns Bacon with little reserve (pp. 83, 
Qo, LOO \\ he oes no ce fend the a rand ap State to the 
Com of Str ( s strictures on that statesman 
1g 219, 224 There, as in some 
] t takes dist ce ground. On the 
other 1, ¢ ell’s attitude toward parliaments and lawyers is set 
fort ] its i ess 1 where can any charge of bias fairly 
e 1 O 1estion whether the adjective “ frantic” precisely 
expresses ( tual twist which was the peculiar possession of 
that strang ymmpound of legal antiquary and zealot, Prynne (p. 186). 
And in regard to some other matters more serious questions might be 
raise ( count of the Grand Remonstrance (pp. 256-257) would 
t e suffered fri the inclusion of some of the material in Pro- 
fessor Schoolcraft’s monograph on its origin. <A little more might have 
been made of the effect on the popular mind by the seizure and publi- 
cation of the king’s papers after Naseby (p. 310). As to whether 


Sir Edward Dering, who moved the first reading of the bill to abolish 
p. 243) is “a man now wholly forgotten”, one may ven- 
ture to dissent on the ground that he occupies a respectable niche in 


the Dictionary of National Biography, if on no other. The “ New 
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neck-Sud rst guarantee of better things in the second 

Polit nges in Europe between 1820 at 8=9 
t 1s interpre 1 not merely narrative; it sets forth sharpl nd 
1 tly the 1 lutions of 1830 and 1848 as thev vary fri country 
» country he Unification of Italy and of Germany from 1859 to 
1866 are det with spirit by Heinrich Friedjur Napoleon IIT. and 
the Crimean War receive ly incidental attention. In the eighty pages 
Professor Gottlob Egelhaaf aims to ¢ 
mat ount ¢ ery event of importance which occurred in Western 
Europe between 1866 and 1902”. No mention is made of anv of the re 
forms of Alexander IJ. in Russia nor of any of the chang in the 
Ball P wi h one wd naturall exnect thie 
| one must turn back to volume V On the other hand, there 
Set to no ¢ 1 reason for the repetition of the account of the 


for the dicsconcertino interjection into the midst ot a 


Napoleon IIT. and the Roman Ouestion of a page on English Parli 


mentarv Reform and puniti 


ve expeditions to Abyssinia 
\ll four chapters are more or less open to two points of criticist 


First, none of the writers has shown at all satisfactorily the great 


‘e of religion, romanticism, capitalism and the improvement in 


the eans of communication in shaping the history of the nineteenth 
century; they too often lapse into the conventional juiceless political 
narrative The fault is not theirs but the editor’s: they fear to he 


guilty of repetition, in as much as these subjects have already been 

completely developed as separate topics in volume VII. In the second 

place, the point of view and the allotment of space seem excessively | 

German Many things in the French Revolution are summarily con 

temned as “senseless”: in an account of the Franco-Prussian War | 

it is an injustice to France to follow Von Syhel implicitly and to 

reiterate some of Bismarck’s purposely misleading statements in the ' 

Gedanken und Erinnerungen. The French Revolution from the acces- 

sion of Louis XVI. to the death of Robespierre is given only 21 pages: | 

Imost as much space is given to the military events alone of the 


Franco-Prussian War nd nearlv twice ; much to the Holy Alliance 


— 
84 
“like a cat creeping to pounce upon its prey”. The name of Zwiedi , 
Kulturkampf which has been fully given already in volume VII., nor 
| discussion of 
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1 I on Wi lam Heine $O5 
IX, 519 
sy 1 ent 1 by training, P Chlodwig 
esfurst wv peculiarly qualified for Get n publi 
\ t South Ger vhich 
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j not indeed s large as te pe t 1 ft 
— t regard to s ry, positions which entai seal 
+ were large en Me 
1 digni His per ce 
ind | natural abilities were « r sly 
the wae 4 naker of winged words 
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His industry S unusual, even in Germany. Bismarck’s standard of 
880. when Hi he had ted 
WW ked » hard (T] 200 
t ter t e H } too en ore cot isly ove 
ra 1] hful to the « 
o1 W pender! 
10g ‘ ( hol he received the doctrines his church 
a ae ‘ ‘ nce of that which th | h has 
452 As regare relations of chur nd state 
( I. gr) Like most nineteenth-century Germans 
‘ d é the el ire he was strongly 
! pathies: he was a German first, a Bavarian after 
I< t 1 sox lly ristocrat to his fineer-tins he 
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ts fre ( 
In 1874 te sador Paris H t 
Os f the Imper Foreign O 
IS T Alsa 
bh 1] ot e empire o + 
rivi esponsible d difficult office 
fe sisn had be hen he rel shed it 
ce r six y¢ S Need of 1 t I really 
have fric ry, 1899; but he was determine: 
t d f nis ow t10 i tw 
ke his « es: first i e spring of 1899, on th 
pit eightieth year ind ig t 
() ( his resignation was ept decent 
regret ( I vith a promptness which showed ] it was 
j Learning that Biilow was to succeed him. he 
lr nd at rest tras ‘ Bis 
rck x ten vears earlier, and this serene withdrawal 
is « t eristic of t two men lo life itself Hohenlohe 
ev h_ the e cheerful tranquillity He had been as 
tortur s publ reer nd in the vear fore 
his death 1] vrote t is sister: “I have thankfully to look back upon a 
hapy s has been allotted to few mortals” (II. 541, 542). 
Prince Hohenlohe not only preserved all papers which seemed to 
him of value but also kept a diary Chere were few men of political 
Importance whe he di t et; and the confidence which he in 
spired Was so g that monar 5 nd statesmen, for: on ell Ss 
German, talked to | \ isual unreserve. Such iversations 
the prince recorded, often putting the utterances of his interlocutors in 
quotation marks [he internal evidence of the fidelity of his reports 
is very strong; the persons whom he quotes speak with their own voices, 
not with | In reporting Bismarck, for example, Hohenlohe’s record 
is as phonegraphic as Busch’s The diary when published in full will 
be a source « t the first importance 
In accordance with the prince's instructions, his youngest son, 


Prince Alexander, to whom his papers were entrusted, secured the 
assistance of Friedrich Curtius in the compilation of the present 
Memoirs. For the period 1866-1890, copious extracts from the diary 
are given; and these, with correspondence and other documents. throw 
much light upon German and European affairs, particularly upon the 
relations between South Germany and the North German Federation, 
upon the conflict between the German states and the Roman Catholic 
church and upon the movement of French politics from 1874 to 188s. 
\bove all, the Memoirs help us and will help the future historian to 
realize the personalities of many of the leading actors on the European 


political stag \fter 1890, for obvious reasons, the material given 
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style, Mr. Doyle has improved upon his earlier 


which h recently been printed in th 
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ttle modification. His comments on Andros 
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foot-notes An enumeratior tl I vhicl | 
competent Americat holar ad 
jenorance and not to faulty proof-reading 1s ¢ nt trot pt nce 
» the volumes of but few 1 
It is hard to understand w Enclis! ‘ 
instead of “ Guildford”, Ne Haven instead of New! n New 
Hampshire instead of “N Hant t it hat t 
scholar should spell Eliot Elliot Jo} ] lour 
nd fords where they ne eX! ld t | ges 
taken from original texts ld give wrongly author names and 
vorks (Stainer, Cros “ but for Barrv. Mr. EI monograpl 
he Dutch Village, et nd should refer to th ime volumes or 
eries of volumes in half d re irritating 
are references to “ Pennsvl 1 Records ” nd to “] ‘ f Pennsvy!l 
vania’”’ without series lun r page, to “The Col 1 R rd 
without section, volume or bundle, or to such a title “ Colonial Paper 
Pennsylvania, 359”, a form that | nnot identif it vy | {Imerica 
and West Indies, 399, Pennsylvai Referer to the printed 
endar are often equally obscurt nd sucl urc s “Callaghan” 
“Mass. Hist. Collection”, “ Political Quarterly” are t e met with 
But we cannot pursue this phas f tl thiect further he student 
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nad Wi critical notes i end 
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s of tins variety have seriously vitiated his 
4 literar letects of the book that the revi wer 
S ougn e has sucn real admiration tor 
Zz nd oroughness in research that he would 


e of the examples. A falls (I. 541) becomes under 


iting pen “the Ultima Thule of the salmon ”. 


soldiers pass in the forest (I. 540), is “a wee, soft 
shoot of civilization”. The men do not prosaieally 
| ropped its barbed invitation into the water ”. 
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ecause th istorical narrative 1s made more vivid 
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) d the assault with Montgomery on 
OQuebe | series of chapters on the long, weary fight out 
f wing chapters dea vith work otf the com- 
i ( gres id the Lafayette campaign which Gates 

: N the end is the great French-American scheme of 

) Gre ro ll her American posses- 
ior Phere ( few plans o shington’s never carried out, and 

( t em] to win Canada in the peace negotiations 

] rood index nd uncritical 
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Lead Sold By R ; 
t I History at Harvard Universit [ Biographies of Lea: 
ing At edited by W. P. Trent (New York: Henry 
Holt and ¢ pal 190 Pp. 37%.) 

Put ers of this work are descriptions of the military 
rteen leading soldiers in the history of tl \merican 

colonies and of the United States. A just sense of proportion and 
perspective is equally characteristic of the work as a whole, and of the 
tre ‘ f the several personages. The first two chapters, covering 
the Rev ry War are devoted to Washington and Greene. The 

ext thre rving the reader to the Civil War, are given to Jackson, 
Taylor and Scott. Of the remaining eight chapters, five are assigned 
to Northern generals, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan and Meade; 
and three to Southern generals, Lee, Jackson and Johnson. These 
chapters set forth in concise, fluent and effective language the principal 
ichievements of their respective heroes, accompanied with brief general 
considerations of their merits or defects. 


No attempt is made to link the chapters into a consecutive military 
of the United States, or into a partial history of the art of 
work is addressed may perhaps 


history 
war. The class of readers to whom the 
judged from the fact that it contains but six small maps, and is 


delicate task of comparing the 


set off with thirteen portraits The 

leaders one with another and pronouncing upon their relative ability 
is judiciously left to the reader. Owing, however, to the lack of maps 
and plans, the reader will be discouraged from following the author 
in his descriptions of operations, and be disposed to judge both the 


latter and the the estimate expressly or 
apparently placed upon them by the author. Whether he do this or 
aid of suitable maps, he will rise from 


generals executing them by 


judgment with the 


form his own 
a comprehension of American military 


f this work with 
history which he could hardly acquire from any other 
be confirmed, if need be, in the recognition of 


the perusal o 
character and 
single work He will 
George Washington as the Father of his Country, and of Lee and 


Jackson as the two greatest soldiers produced by the Civil War. He 
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( tii 
shear? nm ted Stat % 
not in the rear—of Howard ene 1]; ereatet 
nart. he could not us« Coming to tl — 
campaign, we read: H r, for 
the right thing with promptness: t nig 
6th of Mav was sately I 
No greater blunder can rged Hooke 
he been in position an ¢ , rning f his w x 
for opportunity mould have Le ha 
his own ground i wo l i 
The Writings of Samu lams. Volume 111 Colle 
Vinele and T anda 
Edited by Harry ALONzO CUSHIN Ni York a 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1907. Pp. xvu, 419 
wit = The feet to 
= vel all Glled with naners of the first consequence that 


‘ 


communication was possible. Probably, 


John Adams is true: “ The letters he 


O » Ie e Congress, cut up with | 
rs in atoms that could never be reunited and 
ew low o be s ttered by the \ This 
there was no fire 

vas, untiring in his denunciation of Hutchinson 
el ir to keep i resentment t what he 
re 1s 1 more evidence here than in the earlier 
r ah 1f the other radicals in his desire for 


tter to Arthur Lee, written April 9, 1773, there 


pe that s eeding volumes would be 
WI gs trom Mar 1773, to 
1774 et ed 
t ne from the ceaselessly nowing 
1 shifted from Massachusetts to 
I é t midst of national politics 
t ispirator are of interest and of 
ais nsabik Sel the his 
t no wisdom in hoping that 
vealth teri in the 
Bernar nd Hutchinsor 
1 ions from the committee of correspondence 
pe in ost cases the mittee of corre 
self with transmitting wel osen riods con 
i e unpleasantness of arbitrary power 
I p rsistencs he pris e ietter re ina 
nl ery illuminating o be 
on he Vice t ) rn 
e e to friend t 
Oo! 1 olite 1 the tami W ( t le iving 
1 as soo! lecency permits to remind t ng 
now be more interested than ever in the caus 
howe r, that Samuel was less garru 1S 
ut more wily He did not care to communicate 
frec to his dear Betsy, as did John to } Portia 
mnjugal opinions he was chary: “ You will believ« 
t the f ity of my repeating it to you, that 
tel, We should much like to know something 
t Philadelphia from the time when Adams fir 
marched i But you get the slightest comfort 
le probably had the politician’s shrewd dislike of 
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went there t How 
tr +} letters | 
too, the story told by i wrote and 
received—where are they? I have seen him at Mrs. Yard's in Phila 
independence. In a le 
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Vel g Be min’s tions as long as he took part in politics 
bie ser 1 tl Senate of the United States nd his part 
in ess re told with justice and full appreciation of historical 
values t Mr. Butler is less s es 1 in his narrative of Benjamin’s 
lomat ivity as Secretary of State to the Confederacy. Th 
Scarcit Ot pers nal d Ss no ¢ t responsible tor the tact that 
Benjamin is almost lost ght of in the historical background. For 
that matter, his part in the government of the Confederacy was in 
reality not verv great President Davis was the state, and Beniamin 
played a very secondary, though efficient, part 
Although Mr. Butler im has naturally been to give more promi 
nenee to the political and historical aspects of Benjamin's life, it is 
very probable that most readers will find greatest interest in that por 
tion of the biography which describes Benjamin’s achievements at the 
bar of England after the fall of the Confederacy His career as 
statesman and politician, though brilliant, has never been freed from 
charges of intrigue. Nor was he ever, in a high sense ¢ he word, a 
leader. Being governed too much by expediency, he followed, rather 
and the opinions of his constituents 


foreseeing political changes enabled 
seem to lead where in reality he was 


After all, it was as a supremely 


worthy dis 
beginning of his new life in England, after the loss of all political 
s for the first time to its full extent the real heroism 


power, revea 


nobler, stronger and more certain, as if he had found himself and his 


true work. Most sympathetically and inspiringly has Mr. Butler told 


7 
this story of struggle and triumph. Here indeed the tru: greatness 
of the man appears in the free exercise of his natural powers in the 


work for which he was specia ly and supremely endowed 

If Mr. Butler had done no more than collect for the first time all 
e material for this important life, his work would be of 
great value; but in addition to remarkable diligence and accuracy in 
y and presenting his facts he has shown the requisite breadth 
of view and justice in dealing with the controversial points which come 
. Moreover, he has written with great care for the literary con- 
truction of his work, and has produced a most readable, as well as a 
ost valual ook. 
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ible t ispel n of that vague cloud of suspici which always 
Nothing but his shrewd facility 
him to act so promptly as to 
as well as the supreme ability of the man His character stands out 
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thence upon his colleagues with dogmas 

He would shed tears at the bare 

rights of which they had no « pre 
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Stevens. Henrv Wilson and | x 
» get rid of Tohnson was due to the tes 

ed with the radicals. Of the seven, 
111 opposed impeachment “on the highest 
’ Ross and Van Winkle also voted 
sequently tainted their act by seeking 
( ntrast to Fessenden, who declined 
ra place on the express ground ‘ that 
tances. expose me (hy 1 to offen 
id in praise of Professor Dunning’s 

ry tenor will perhaps not be amiss 
tet 1r., “ The Nadir of National Dis 


1e of National 


hut much sain must follow 


or expressions 


in particular, 


Disgrace”, 


strong ob- 


legal grounds 
Court (p. 256 ) for what appears 
in dealing with unconstitutional acts of 
to us over-severt The court’s 
irciimetances will. we he lieve, he ven- 
s field is not quite self-consistent It 
1d “the period” of reconstruction, 
ring either conception. He of urse 
to the period, yet brings in t a few 
ndal and the construction of the first 
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nd nd its results, like “rebel”, 
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m. Materials for such a portrayal are no 
hey exist, however, and can be reached \ 
ature displaying the historian’s power as the act 
ch e1 ince its value re ly great id t gv 
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of Santiago de Cuba 


¢ Campaign 


HERBERT H. SARGENT, | 


tain 
and Company. 1907. Pp. xii, 274; 236 
CHE first of these volumes contains, bes . 
uthor, a discussion of the strategic probl 
t the relative strength of the Spanish and Am« 
tate of our coast defenses; a historical review 
upon the island of Cuba in 1741 and 1762 ! 
operations of the American fleet up to the blocka 
in Santiago harbor The second volume descri 
il operations fro the iling of the Fifth ¢ 
the destruction of Cervera’s fleet off Santiag« 
ontains one chapter devoted t he siege nd « 
nd the re-embarkatior of the Fifth rps im 
made up of general comment n recent | o 
the fortune of war, the military policy of the [ 
and the army. The remaining eighty-four 
These are followed by an index, from which su 
Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Insurgents, Insurre 
cept Spanish) are omitted 
Each chapter ends with a section entitled 
gether with the chapter on General Comments 
ume to the narrative portion of the work; toget 
they exceed the narrative portion Che text is 
excellent maps, which, though they do not genet 
follow the narrative witl 


enable the reader to { 
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book that 1s at all serious—his presentat f 
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omewhat onesided and “ northern not in temper o1 ! 
vhich respects it is commendablv br | t in ie wie 
and dangerous bumptiousness of the freedmen ; 
troubles 1s not sufhciently described or emy Size too 
eftort 1s made to present trom the 1 et Southet t I 
tion; to show how their rise from the stupor of feat 
f ick rule was inspired, stimulated, ¢g rgal t ! 
5 ground work of all sorts that must have en pertor 
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if ‘ ded er » | 1 Root, in admiration ot what he 
aid I 1 pre ement I our ttle army whel he Was secretary of 
Wal 1 hie r has not set torth the shortcomi es of the armv 
efore ey in a way to ress the reader with the magnitude of the 
re fe to Vv 1 he efers 1 his dedication He seems disposed to 
void or ¢ egard e faults and defects of the old army and the old 
m i Referring to mte bellu raining ot the army, he says 
persis 1 ariied; and as tar as l stances 
would i Ise In heid manceuvres and tactical problems, ut er 
con ( | as iV aS possibie those Oo! ictua T 
ihen or he othcers, too. impelled by sense of duty na Ove 
— | ‘ 
Fortunate is thre nation that car ilw in time 
e United States a he beginning of the Snanich 
n 
\mer \ One might thir there 
in the army to refort verned 
eT i VO, tne iT! \ \ CT cs 
| I \\ 1d had 
] + ] 
devree of proficiency tituted 
a numerical majority ot those on the army list, their number mav |! 
onsidered overbalanced by the rank ot those who were sadlv deficient 
i! tainment these higher ofhcers in many cases could not hav: 
ec roficie iny amount of work Chev had 1 the troops 
the terra) the supplies, in short, the means of gaining the practis« 
nec ey to the ttainment of proficienc\ Phe author is silent on th 
| 
ppoint ae’ ‘ to the imteer army He 
tiie ( I me 11 estigating co mut the 
difference . n Sampson and Shafter as to the 1 ; f ones - 
uy ex] ut refrain feo: characterizing. Genera 
W hee eT on of orders in marchit nN ane I | iwton 
on the engagement of Las Guasit 
er le behavior of the 7Ist \ an Ry 
estionable tact of the 22d Michiocan 1 savs: “Thi 
nde rely for the purpos taint +] 
}) \¢ na re | ng inv ¢ iror reet 
tone 
scribes and discusses the grand strateev and 
grand gva 
creat clearness. showino trone oracn 
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| h ive nm here ore tre tine 
\ eC eri ( eir 
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numerical data The work 
dditior to the figut tr ute thre 
ppendixes a wealth ot s is 
State Department from the Spanish gover 
to the student of t war. al re nt — , ‘ 
published together \ meg 
is One of distane in? ‘ 
nortant point in the theatre ; tat 
Shafter’s armv 1 fay 
X IS LIK | 
le wives t eT war +1 
£ 
el iged and tor ea oO lest Ow 
Regular Militia, et Onn ( P, 
to indicate whether the figures wm ler the fircet 
navai as Wwe is lane ree ( 
er the nav wre +} 
for men in the ser rt r ft 
urse of the war e tns ‘ 
the war 
At the outbreak of t ¥ 
thorities did not know ; ‘ 
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1 1 ATT +1 ' 
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"17 er ane hiundr Ft > 
{ 
] ] ] ] 1 1 ‘ 
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= (000) | ‘ tt T in ] 
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ous odds ag ns het thie \ " 
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than 6,000 (,eneral iv 
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manceuvres tactical problems, under conditions resembling as nearly 

S pos ( e of actual war he would not have spent ten hours 

in car g osition, with a preponderance in infantry of ten to one, 
lin I f four pieces to none, over the enemy. The artillery 

Y gy t ack was but a fourth of the force accompanying th« 
expe Being short of ammunition before the action commenced, 
t f ten nd w it that 

Phe f San Ju was li outpost affair rhe 
a) t engaged numbe red about 1,200 officers ind men 
Pra ie fighting, says the author, was done by the first line 
which sted of about 521 officers and men The American forces 

lly engag numbered out 8,400 officers and men 

I Guas s a rear-guard action in which the Spaniards num 

ered 1,5 he American 964 The records show says Captain 
Sarg the Spanish general had no intention of making a 
dete 1 stand there It is clear now that if General Wheeler 
} t forward so hurriedly from Siboney, no engagement 
would h iken place at Las Guasimas. But at the time, it 
ypeare to the Americans that the Spaniards at Las Guasimas wert 
very anxious uintain their position; and the fact that they were 
pparent lriven back after two or three hours of determined fighting 
greatly encouraged the American troops.” 

Captain Sargent is the author of a history of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
First Campaign and of The Campaign of Marengo. The distinction 
which he has justly earned from these works is likely to be enhanced 
by the popular appreciation in store for The Campaign of Santiago de 
Cuba Joun BiGetow, Jr. 
Histor) the Canal System of the State of New York, together 

with Brief Histories of the Canals of the United States and Can- 


volume 


Annual Report of 


ada. two s. [Supplement to the 

the State Engineer and Survevor, 1905.] By Wuirt- 

ForD, Resident Engineer. (Albanv: State Legislative Printer. 

1906. Pp. vill, 1025; vi, 1029-1547.) 

lute hor has here presented a voluminous history of the canal 
system of New York The text is based largely upon canal reports 
and sembly documents. Che authorities have manifestly been very 
closely followed—too closely at times for the best results The un 
ceasing quotation in great length from the opinions of engineers, audi 
tors and governors, and the annalistic form rather weary and confuse the 
reader. However, the work is probably what the author would claim 
it to be—a documentary history of the building, enlarging and improving 
of the canals from the beginning to the recent decision for a barge 
canal system The fact that the author is an engineer determines that 
great attenti has been given to the minutiae of canal improvement 
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A Short History of Wales By Owen Edwards Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1907, pp. xii, 139.) Mr. Owen Edwards 

: whose services to Welsh literature, both as author and as editor, are 
thas -oduced hort historie 

numerous, Na aiready produces two snort histomes oi 1 | panty 

Hanes Cymru, written in Welsh and not yet brought down to include the 

modern period, and the volume entitled ]l’a/es in the “Story of the 


Natior series The latter of these, in spite of some serious defects, 


the popular account of Welsh history Shard 
H ‘ re onlv a riefer pnresentat 

eT the rT il 128 s | res 
the t Ok 18 +} 1 sit 
Ss esst \ ttall eat 
extreme condensatiotr reader ) 
Edwards genet ZeS out the work ! 
of Vavasour Pow: is referred te ‘ \ 
definite e> , ns All the important phases of Ws relig 
anism, 1 ersion isticism, the Franciscan 1 thi 
Ketor ) e Catholhe reactio inism nd Vang e 
\ ngle pag n 
( or eaders as th DOOK 18 eant t serve | t \ : 
‘ Ss s less clear nd less dapted » beginners 1 e 
ear ch was itselt s ne inexne sive eT 

reade en is well chos« ew 

to its ind ti reatment is no means dry I 
nythine, 1 ich expression of personal judgments : 

opvect ré ot tacts But duc wiowal being t 
quality, the account 1s in general trustworthy: and the present volum« 


is free from some of the faults, such as a bias toward the interests of 


North Wales, which were criticized in the earlier work. 


(Paris, Champion, 1907, pp. 254.) 


The Abbé M it has pla ‘en inspired by the work of the late 
Father Denifle in preparing this collection of documents The kind of 
manuscripts he ha hosen to edit and the method he has adopted are 
evidence of this to one wl s familiar with the great work of the 
late prefect of t Vaticat rchive tl ough the editor does not state 
this fact u | enact the fourteenth century (p. 185) 

he selections chiefly illustrate church law and institutions, espe 
cially the finances of the church. in the later Middle Ages No. 2 
which deals with the provisioning of the papal court at Avignon, and 


( 22 ont ection of tl innate in the diocese of Nantes ire 


kl les cl Cnis H store le Bretagne [e 
Siécles). Par TAbbe G. Molla. 7 


Vinor Not 
particu Ing 
France au 1Qos 
number oft excerpts trom the 
church finance ul heir ea 
mere reading Of thet ihev need tol st 
Mollat’s recent article in the <nnale le Breta ‘ 
alluded to above. ihe violence of the 
selection in the book, which deals with a nt 
of Rennes and a rebellious vassal again whi Y 
to pre eed accoraing to 
delegated his powers to a priest The fet , 
the mor terv of St 1 
Loch Ses Lie 
i crics f fig 
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(t’aris, Leroux p 397 
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H f Political T] es 
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: eories 
und Universalgeschicht KK 
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( ns stor is nis 
r or Ws t both the wet Ss native 
cit Ir 1 the e of : studies, Alsace, were fraught 
\ his 3 \ h bre im a power nterest in 
790) Ko diye rl] n is ] ing 
i ing priva story at the 
rsit | t ever Ss desire the 
1 ‘ ttent tl excl t the 1S- 
t I ing his scienti meth ) proach, 
n phenomena as an ors erowth 
rving | d to an aporeciation of the crest im 
P his iweraphies r ( Winckel 
1 ( I f his own life The question 1 well be 
1788 eat the publication of his } wrical in his 
hiichep Goethe constantly tries to understand the ap- 
i 
nearance wtome hist t t the people resi int ot forces 
ine +? s in Goethe's intens ritical atti 
\ stori ( 1 his fear of S e in 
t 1 cuments. Hen is apparent hostility to history and 
the field of t ilosophy of histor His zeal carr ! » far 
ever 1 | s f Goethe i real omprehensio the 
f the or f Gothi irchite ire ) 45 ) 
1s he may be said never to have exhibited, in spite of the Goetz 
1 1 +1 | > +1, +1 
in e youthtul essay on the Strassburg cathedral Both of these 
were expressions rather of enthusiasm for powerful individualities. 
Ct he rt r | l Menke Gluckert br ngs out the f { otten over- 
lo (;,oethe. through s Anil iw Lebensbeschy les 
( bestigl Sitter Kunst und Technik was a 
pioneer in the critical study of the Renaissance and the inspirer of 
Bi | It CAMILLO VON KLENZI 
r - ents publies pour la Sociéte 
e ( mporait par H nier Desorn 1 (Paris 
D 
rd et . O7, pp. XXXvVii, 565 Possil that Klébe n 
Alsatian nd moreover a Strassburger, not only by birth but also in 
his pers l racteristics, has added somewhat to the genuine interest 
whicl ould attach to this able and patriot biographies 
of Lubert d’Héricourt (1801). Ernout 1877) and 
Klae I On nd De spre s Kléber « second edi- 


1881 besides no less than a score of popular accounts, testify 
irity of Kleber. A collection of 325 letters 


orders of Kléber appeared in the volume Kléber et Menou en 
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. \ few vears ago M. S 
Francaise an rticle n tl Sout riist rm 
Archives Nationales”. His pres k has § 
in the sens« le 
etiective rgument for l 
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s of French local history, who have explored thoroughly 
tions and who look to the National Archives for further 
s M It remarks Loute aftaire in peu 

{ a nistrativement a Paris It also aims to serve 

e pe ' 2 178g who desire to investigate the whol 
ral and local, at a given moment 

e is divided to three parts. The first contains a de 

e archives and the building in which they are installed 

e st wh the searcher for material must begin 

practical value of these indications is apparent to any 
the experience of beginning researches there without 

roy lhe inexperienced are warned ¢ speci illy against 
t bulletins requests tor documents on general topics 
the volum: » includes bibliographical directions in 
rinted and manuscript inventories which are accessible 
ravail, with mention of others in course of preparation 
illy helpful to the beginner, for it contains s1 rv 
the principal series which should be consulted by one 
of the important phases of French history from 1787 
wenty-two pages are actually a little guide to the 
m of French contemporary history The third part 
etical order the series in which are classed the docu- 
to the same period his must be used in connection 
! for M. Schmidt does not duplicate the indica- 
that work It is noted, whenever necessary, whether 
material $ i d and inventoried or hether this 

S t co plet By combining the Suggestions given 
the indications of this part, the searcher should have 

discovering the material available in tl irchives 

nformed that Sa particular series 1s be ing classed 

to ut e the services of the archivists to learn 

lable Wherever printed works ] help the 

midt mentions these in a note He adds a brief bibli 

at the end. Incidentally he argues for the enlarge 

ling in which the archives are housed, in order that 

ittered in the archives of the various ministries and of 
hy mecentrated at the National Archives 

Henry E. Bournt 
ipher’s Manua f American History, containing an 
State, Territory, Town and County Histories relating 


ites of North America, with Verbatim Copies of their 


ical Notes, together with the Prices at 


cen sold tor the + 


I¢ ist forty vears Compiled bv 
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J JOORS 
I \ ime (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
2 he previous training ¢ e newly- 
/ 4 
elected Beit Lecturer on Colonial History at Oxford made him an 
1IOUSI\ appropriate person to edit a voiunie Wit! Cariyv 
rer red it none the ess part ofr 
rene! oft the Original merican 
on Crant ¢ prepare for that 
series resu ustines the connade es 
Ishi t much sou nistori WOTK expe Irom this 
inno the english universit equipment Mr Grant’s intro 
auctor notes ire sci riv and suthcient, an W within the 
1 - - 1 
reader ior w sec us quite as much as for that of O1eg students in 
tor +} ri ] 
histo ~~ es 1S designed 
+ ¢} +} - +] +] } tit 
I oO e otner volu es ot series ne lainy 1? aespite 
matior tr thie tror me mposec mon race publi 
catior ine naivete of the ex] nations of the reason tor o1 lulting 
1 } 
ertai portion of the origi texts, while oring to onvince 
} +} + 1] + nter t 1 in ] 
the reader is getting hat he would be interested in, and the 
141 7 1 1 
trating ' ne map. although ex: ent reasons for omitting the other 
ventyv-« Ww suggest themse es to anv on familiar vith the 
mu per pre cel in doubt in the 1S¢ nda 
p re to e for himself w t is left out To those w cannot have 
‘ ( eT ulky nd less readable volumes « he Frencl] ex 
rf wnt te edition of the translation reprinted in thi series. Pr 
1 
t sor Jame n has rendered 1 service Of great importance DV Dp im 
1 1 1 ‘ 11 
vithin the re of every ne aniite is much of these texts is will 
\\ 
G. I \\ 
Ger) Lif. ( times. By Lucey Forney Bit 
r Philadelnphi ] R Lippincott Company 1907 DI 145.) 
~ 
hic work ihe he Geo ’ Co 7 Times bv the same writer. 
1 ( piiation made t i irge extent trom secondary sources and 
] ; - ¢] ] ler ] 
nte n noninlar OT he v-reader he ; ot hye an 
micl \ re ippropriate titls would have heen ric 
SL at Gert n Sects in Colonial Times The vork presents 
; of genet re tinge to the external hist the 
Ceanaratict \MIlennonites. Dunkers. ete). the chur *-h people (Refor ied 
Lutherans furtth enm reference to the Schwenkfeldere 
ind th. \let \nother 1s devoted the (ser 
lurineo ti litior ry book closes with a general conclusion to 
} ] ] tter - sted 
+} nre ing ntere ’ F is presente ina rea P forn 
eNninver eT there unexpect tou ( humor 
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ites ‘ » the year 1777 Its annotati s of the same 
( pre Ss \ es 
rT} ( e Ellis Lewis, 1708-1871. By Burton Alva 
Konkle Philadelphi Campion and ( ompanyv, 1907, pp. Vil, 28s.) 

1 thi ( ypiously illustrated volume, equipped with 
foot-1 npa n excellent index, the author presents 
in fit e |e @e facts ie life of one of Pen inia’s 

wal end and nearly fe-long counsellor” of 

Bucl rly friend | loyal supporter of Jackson and Taney. 
\ tte ting r cl ers (50 pages) to the family history and 
ea re I s Lewis down to the time of his admission to the 
S22, t or sketches the ‘al situation in Pennsylvania 
in 1823—all too lightly, the rapid rise of Lewis in the profession, his 
work in e legislature in 1832-1833 when he was prominently 
insti bringing about the abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
ind his work as attorney-general under Governor Wolf \n account 
1f Judge Lewis's work as president judge of the eighth judicial district, 
ind of the | ster district court, respectively, fills two other chapters 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the Life is the chapter describing 
the movement and campaign for an elective judiciary in 1848-1850. 
Three other chapters present proof of the extraordinary industry of 
Judge Lewis as a member of the first elective supreme court of the 
state; evidence of his popularity with his colleagues on the bench, with 
the bar and general public; and extracts from decisions—rather too 
numerous trating his lucidity and directness of statement and 

intellectual grasp 

the 


Had Chief Justice Lewis been a jurist only, we are told in 
felt no mission to present his career’ 


power 


preface, “tl uthor would have 
but before he took a seat upon the bench, Lewis was “a great 
Is, and seldom wholly lost touch with the ablest 


in Demo ounse 
eaders of that party during the rest of his life as his correspondence 
indicates Nevertheless, this Life of Lewis is almost wholly devoted 
o his career as a jurist Of his influence upon the tortuous course 
of Pennsylvania politics we get only occasional and fleeting glimpses 


which whet the appetite for more 
The author has had access to contemporary newspapers and to the 


nee of Judge Lewis, and reproduces a few letters, highly 
ilue, from George M. Dallas, Henry M 


Taney and James Buchanan 


corresponde 
interesting and of historical v: 
Stanton, Jeremiah S. Black, Roger B 
Whether or not more of this correspondence was available for publica- 
tion does not appear; but if available, its reproduction would have 
materially enhanced the value of the work. Space might easily and 
profitably have been found for it by various omissions as of statistics 


\ 


judgments affirmed or reversed, 


i, 


yf decisions rendered appeals taken, 
t each term of the supreme court, seriatim (chapters 1x 


and of long excerpt t | 
the discussion, as the work 1 
disappointing, especi 
Robert E. L By P \lexandet 
Biographies (Philadelphia. ‘ 
: 
pp. 360 Like the biogt er | c 
his hero as a man tl 1it 11 
but from foibles His 1 ry gel ‘ 
ndeed 1s there 1 suggestion t t the I 
vant of judgment, or 
e miserably short lonestreet 
whom Mr. Bruce unloads the m1 rt Fa 
(,eorgian at Pines on tl eve 
balked a Confederate victor at Se 1 Mar 
ness” pre ented complete su t Sout 
teristically slow”; at Suffolk whi 
federate view that Longstreet Vas 1 tl 
Chancellorsville when he was struck « 
his own men Even here Mr. Bri loes not pr 
been on the field the evening betore (our it ! t tment 
street is in marked contrast with | treatment of St 
\We believe it to be a matter ot ea proot that t t t 
Seven Davs in 1862, frustrated | s effort 
iallv at White Oak Swa 
clusions, but will only inquit to Gettysburg, what I thet 
exclamation mean, as he met Pickett’s men returni re ft 
Cemetery Ridge; “It is all 1 fault “—that a1 rent de 
pression in which he sought to 1 nin f r of 
and abler—what does this mean except that Lee felt nsciou f | gy 
made a mistake himself, and was tar et gh tt ting t 
for his defeat upon his cory] ommanders | 
1 Great generals heretofor not nduct ith 
errors. Certainly Napoleon and Fredet k did not; no more 
To mention but one instance \s to grand strat E. | 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XII 
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\ “\ res t the Contederacy did not se as it 
r lines to reinforces ist and West. as occa 
g r th sfer of troops across the mountains 
\ | | betwee \ rginia T lennesse¢ Here Lee failed to 
ties ¢ " h much might have come 
\\ k M Br e's book an intere ng story ot the life of a great 
ol re f misguided, man We regard, however, as 
more 1 nating, the books of ich veterans as Richard ‘Taylor 
Dest md R nstruction, and E. P. Alexander, \emoirs of a 
Co hese high officers, admiring to the full their great chief 
ev ition from their own knowledge, and do not hesitate 
flaw n the general management lo the world, Long 
tre \/anassas seems a straighforward and 
nly book The reader of Mr. Bruce's strictures may profitably seek 
t here w ra gestreet s to sav for himself 
( he I s State Historical Librar Volume II] 
Virginia Series lume | Cahokia Records, 1778-1700. Edited with 
t tion and notes by Clarence W Alvord of the University of 
Tine Springfield, Illinois, Illinois State Historical Library, 1907, 
pp. « 662 It is a fat ir fact that the history of titutions 
l, legal, political and economic—in the Mississippi Valley largely 
remains to be written It is a pleasure to commend Mr. Alvord’s stout 
olum« ) lone because intrinsically it represents a task well per 
rm t also because it sets a loftv standard for the much needed 
expl of similar riches in the archives of states, counties and 
tow! \side from a few minor documents, the materials presented 
ion) are (1) the 


n both the original French and an English translat 
District of Cahokia, 1779-1790; (2) a long 


Record of the Court of the 


rs of the Magistracy of Cahokia, as 1 


preserve a 


extract trot the Register 

by the notary-clerks of the court, 1778-1788; and (3) a varied collec 

tion of letters, petitions and memorials, covering the decade 1779-1789 
The « t of Cahokia owed its origin legally to the organization 


»f the County of Illinois in 1778, though it represented in fact a mere 


courts established in the previous year by George 


continuation of the 
Rogers Clark There were, after 1778, three such courts in the county 


districts of Kaskaskia, Cahokia and Vincennes 


justices from the principal village and a few 


the district, all elected 


those, namelv. of the 
Each consisted of six 
he other communities of 


repres¢ ntatives from the 

popularly for a year. At first weekly, later monthly, sessions were held, 

ind the law administered was essentially that of the Coutume de Paris 
The records 


t some points by the legal system of Virginia 
are known to have survived and they will 


of the Cahokia court alone 
political and judicial 


1 to fill a gap in our knowledge of the 


be foun l 
irrangements in the Illinois country during the first generation of 
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A Brief History of the United States. By Joun Bacnh McMAsTtTEer, 


’rofessor of American History in the University of Pennsvlva 
nia (New York: American Book Company. 1907. Pp. 434, 


In this history of the United States for elementary schools, Professor 


MeMaster has pr ented, as he says, “the essential features of our 


country’s progress’ and also “many things of secondary consequence 


which it is well for every young American to know 


rhe book shows a balance in the discussion of events that is note 
worthy Accounts of wars are reduced to a minimum Western set 
tlement and its influence given an amount of space not heretofore 
leading features of industrial de 


lg 


four chapters, the six most worthy of commendation 


are entitled: Our Country in 1789, Growth of the Country 1789-1805, 
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1 the esoiutions to the Dart 
the British archi 
oO print d n ttl j 
some uutants claiming tl the vere a 
( hi their yppol ts co ( t he 
separat of 1 County 
controversy some of the friends « Decla 
State Paper Office in order to examine the 
Caf ear Me y filed thet ( 1 
i note in pencil conta emo 
Mr. Turner for Mr. Stevenson August 15th., 
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establish- 
thereby 


ording to 


a passing 


n controversy. For in the vear 1838, the 
ybtained the Mercury from the archives and 
script in the library of the Wisconsin State His 


CO) IUNTC ATION 
I 
| 
nson? Evidently a follower of Thomas Jef 
fer re doing their utmost to hinder thx 
ni t gel of the Mecklenburg Declaration an 
pt being deemed a plagiarist, for acc” 
lr 
\ppletor American Biography Hon. Andrew Steven 
Sol mow ia in 1784, belonged to the Democratic party ' 
and was ! mber of the state legislature and of Congress 
for twent I vious to Mr. Jefferson’s death in 1826 
\t the tn fenson borrowed the Mercury from the British 
a cs c ( Was United tates miunister a i¢ ourt of 
St es t seems, was suspected of having more than gag 
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tit 1 thr h nit 134 
inued roug 
While it is to be regretted that Mr. Stever ata 
that he saw n the ler vet 
the Thirtv-first Resolves, we re not wit 
intent of the resolutions printed t . 
Fortunately for us the Governor of 
Tread tiie pt ing 
and then transmittes e news! ( ) ‘ ) 


399 ( 
5 mistaking his meaning 
Cap ear M ) m pages 38 and 39 of volume X. of the (¢ lontal 
Re 1s \ here, in an address to the Executive 
Council on June 25. 1775, two days after the resolutions appeared in 
th, the (5 ernot ifter enumerating several aniawfol occur 
rences in the province, continue ‘And the late, most treasonable publi 7 
ition Committee n the County of Mecklenburg explicitly 
renouncing lience to His Majesty's Government and all lawfull 
uthorit hatsoever are such audacious and dangerous proceedings, . 
ind s rect tending to the dissolution of the constitution of this 
Pri ( t I have thought it indispensably my Duty to advise with 
vou on the measures proper to be taken for the maintenance of His 
Majesty's Government, and the Constitution of this country, thus 
flagr ntly insulted and violated ' 
Ot urse, these remarks of the Governor can in no way be applied 
to tl lhirty-first Resolves. For, as the opponents of the Declaration 
contend, tl [hirtv-first Resolves do not renounce obedience either i 
explicitly or otherwise to “all lawfull authority whatsoever” (And, 
the doubter ilso contend, neither do the Thirty-first Resolves tend 
“to the dissolution of the constitution of this Province’. On_ the 
mtrary tl hirtv-tirst Resolves, in Rule 18, positively declare that 
they are onlv intended to “be in full Force and Virtue until . the 
legislative Body of Great Brita resign its unjust and arbitrary Pre 
tensions with Respect to .dimerica So those resolutions are v1 
dently not the ones that the roval executive saw in the Vercury Now 
let us see how that official’s language applies to what is known as the 
Mecklenburg Declaration That Declaration explicitly renounces obedi 
ence to His Majesty's government and tends “to the dissolution of this 
Province ”, in Resolve 2 as follows: “ We the citizens of Mecklenburg : 
County. do hereby dissolve the political bands which have connected us 
to tl Mother Country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all allegi 
ance to the British Crown.” 
\eain on page 48, volume X., of the same records we find a copy 
of the letter that accompanied the Cape Fear Mercury to the Earl of 
Dartmoutl It is dated June 30, 1775, and in part says: °* The Re | 
solves of t Committee of Mecklenburgh, which vour Lordship will ‘. 
find in the enclosed Newspaper, surpass all the horrid and treasonable | 
publications that the inflammatory spirits of this Continent have vet 
Here again the Governor makes no allusion to the Thirty-first Re ° 
solves, for, as the doubters claim, those resolutions are not treasonable. 
But as their preamble sets forth, they were intended “ To provide in 
some Degree for the Exigencies of the County in the present alarming 
Period lhe Declaration, however, fulfills the language of the letter 
as to tre n Resolve 3, where among other things it declares: “ That 
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anything like a formal or definite separation from Great Britai: 
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Council, explicitly renounce obedience to His Majesty's government 
Now, it is easy to infer which set of resolutions the ( ernor saw 
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great gener logue of illuminated manuscripts in Austri which 
s being « 1 the Austri Historical Institute under the direction 
of Professor F. Wickhoff These volumes are devoted to the Tyrol 
Salzbi rg nd Carinthia respectively 
Phe ¢ bridge University Press has in hand a work by C. D. Cob 
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The Lif f Alexander Severus (Cambridge University Press, 1907, 
pp. xxii, 280), the Prince Consort Prize Essay for 1906, by R. V. Nind 
H | manuel College s been | shed 

( ( lge Historical Essays 
Note rthy articles in periodicals: J. Flach, La Propriété Collectiv 
n Chaldée ¢ t prétendue Féodalité Militaire du Code de Hammourabi, 


| Histor ,ovember—December); E. H. Parker, Tartars 


md Ci before the 1 f Confucius (English Historical Review 
(det \ T le Gugliell or Deri rs 
Temps de la République Romaine (Revue Historique, September—Oc 
tober); L. Brehier, La Conception du Pouvoir Impérial en Orient pen 
dant les Prenuers Stecles de lire Chrétienne (Revue Historique 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

Professor E. J. Goodspeed has compiled an index to all the words 

found in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers included in the edition 


of Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn with references to the passages where they 


re found—/ndewx Patristicus, sive Clavis Patrum « {postolicorum Operum 


ex Editione Minore Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn, Lectionibus Editionum 


Minorum itfoot Admissis (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1907, pp. viii, 


2602). 


in the excellent series of Textes et Documents pour 


4 


l'Etude Historique du Christianisme (Paris, Picard. 1907, pp. CXvi, 
122) published under the direction of H. Hemmer and P. Lejay, and 
iginal texts and French translations, is Les Péres 
Apostoliques, I. Doctrine des Apotres; Epitre de Barnabé, edited by H. 


Hemmer, G. Oger and A. Laurent. 


he Gospel of Barnabas, edited and translated from the Italian 
manuscript in the Imperial Library of Vienna by Lonsdale and L. Ragg, 


yy the Clarendon Press (1907, pp. Ixxix, 500). 


l nn Lectures on the Martyrs has been translated by 
L. Cappadelta and published in the International Catholic Library ( Ben- 
ziger, 1907). 

Les Saints Successeurs des Dieux: Essais de Mythologie Chrétienne 


y P. 


(Paris, Nourry, 1907, pp. 416) the first volume of a great work | 


Saintyves, treats with much learning and excellent scientific method of 
the origins of the cult of the saints, of the hagiographic legends and of 


feru ed vere henden Lebensbeschre igen Plutarchs 
; (Leipzig ner. 1907. pp. viii, 208). 
} 
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sions of Fierens made in the historical seminary of the Catholic Univer 


sity of Louvain during the year 1905-1906 


Dr. D. S. Muzzey’s essay on The Sptritual Fran ins, wi won 


the Herbert Baxter Adams prize offered by the American Historical 


Association, was separately published by the Assi t t 
an edition supposed to be of adequate siz lhe edition has, however 
been exhausted and there are y demar for the k that the 
Executive Council of the A lering the 
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y }? eoun the T\11 oft 
oul | 
( f h Literature, a co-operative work in four 
#lé Can rid i } the 
( rom the Beginnings he Cvel Romance 

ind « e Middle Ages, w ve issued early 


11 
I\ \\ 
\ ’rofessor F. W. Maitland’s Domesda md Be- 

i w 1 out of print for some time, has been 1tssued by the 

( t [ ersity Press 
| e ( t n Pre ec kes we 1l¢ nnou ement t new work 


[he Manorial Society, whose organization was noted in the July 
number of thi Review (XII 944) has issued as the first of its mono 
graphs the mrst part otf a series of Lists f V7 wor ¢ ivf R lls rn 


Private Hands, edited by A. L. Hardy, and giving the number of court 


rolls and. 1 S Ses ount 1] 1 rentals tant tor 1 n 
ina ing wl ne TOUS exte 


luring the past vear the Canterburv and York Societ which was 
established in 1904 for printing bishops’ registers and other ecclesias 
tical records, has issued four parts of its publications: two more parts 
yf the register of Hugh de Welles of Lincoln; one of that of Bishop 
Halton of Carlisle, which begins in 1292; and the final part of Bishop 
Cantilupe’s (Hereford) registet In. addition to these the society has 
in hand the registers of Canterbury and Rochester: and the first part 
of Archbishop Parker's register is expected to be ready in the coming 
1utum! he registers are ot course of great value to the local as well 

to the « S istical historian 


lhe British Society of Franciscan Studies will adopt as its principal 


bject, if if pport can be obtained, the printing (for circulation 

mong me onl of original documents and papers illustrative of 

the religio ite of the Middle Ages, and especially of the work of the 

he first volume to be issued under the new conditions is a 

I r Exe lorut preserved at Durham, compiled in the thirteenth 

ntury by an English Franciscan who knew Roger Bacon at Paris and 
passed much of his life in Ireland 


\n interesting article by J. F. Willard on The English Church and 
the Lay Taxes of the Fourteenth Century has been reprinted from Unt 
versity of ( rado Studies, vol. IV., no. 4, June, 1907. From an 
examination of manuscript and printed sources the author concludes that 


here was regularly laid upon the clergy of England, for their personal 


goods upon lands acquired since the twentieth year of King Edward L., 
the burden of sharing with the laity the national taxes granted in 
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\\ Foster ( VWinu Ea India 
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(London, Constable, 1907, two volumes) 
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! O (English Historical Review, Octo- 
Casket Le crs (Scottish Historic il Re ()cto 
MeKe hnie ( nstitutional Vecessily file Uni i 
S h Historical Review, October) 
FRANCE 
{ | n the ( ollege rat ince is published 
mi His ed Gaule, dealing with the Gallic invasion, 
tion and independent Gaul. Four volumes are to follow 
est and first Germanic invasions; government by Rome; 
1 ilization, and the Lower Empire. 
r t published fourth fascicle of M. A. Longnon’s Atlas 
t¢ France depuis César jusqu’a Nos Jours, the publication 
s been suspended since 1889, contains a map of France at 
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t and printed sources, 

An historical study on / Pr 5 
pp. 62). by Captait Paul A n. att he of the } hod ection f ¢h, 
general staff, has been issued through t use of pe 
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fimile Picot, member of 1 VOT 

Francais Italianisants au XV] l y t eco! 
volume (Paris, Champion, 1907, pp. 390) 

Che Society for the History of France pu 
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Souvigny, covering the period trom 1639 t t 
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cn fra Vanities Gu Concordat ( Par Ss, Societe 


ran ir. et de Libr., 190 pp. 369). 

Dr. ¢ t the Lycé Condorcet. hac ¢ ently 
issued thr he \ n Si i tudy on La ire Sle 
franca treating of the public lite e ideas and 
s clase 

Pr rH. H ri publishes study of Les ( nupagnonnages 
Ll) YV es (Paris Picard 
Pp. 220) 

Ni ) relat g to the French Rey lutior l Empire are 
review R. Reuss in th historical bulletin ” of the Revue His- 
tas ber Octoher 

Fred Mas of tl ren \cademy has publ hed a work on 
\ap s sa Je ss 7 793) (Paris Ollendorf 1907, pp. 
joe 

Ihe Of Congress has received forty scripts relating 
to the te lents of the Marquis de Lafavett lr) 1 ripts date 
trom the t the Crusades to the period of the Frene] Revolution 
ind we ( ted from the cabinet of the genealogist, Hoziet Phe 
were present te ne [ nited States government by Ay i nile Edouard 
Cellérier resident ot the International College ot Heraldry 

M. Ar Brette, whose laborious researches have thrown mu h 
light on t torical Leogt iphy of | nee it th end ot the An ent 
Régime, presents n ny of his results in convenient form in a small 
book of great ilue, Les Limites ef les Divisions Territ, riales de la 
Fray e ‘oO (Paris, Cornely. 1907, pp. vii, 134) 

Professor M. F. Braesch has prepared a report tor the minister of 
pul nstruct on the documents relative to the French Revolutio; j 
it Paris, preserved in the British Museum ( Paris, Imp onale 
90 pp 64 

Numbers 2-2 of the Bulletin Trimestrie] (Paris, Ministére di 
struction Pub] Imp. Nationale), of the ( ommission on Documents 
relative t Economic Life of the R: volution, are chiefly devoted to 
the subject of the grain trade and include a collection, compiled by M 
P. Caron, « he prin ipal legislative and administrative texts relating 
to this trade fron 1758 to the year V. (Pp. 129-294). The principal 
teature of the th number of the Bulletin is an article }y M. C. Riffa 
terre on qs R 1 i nS f ules di 4 1s sembii 
Primaires de J let 1792, with an an lytical table of the same, 

Professor P. Gaffarel of the University of Aix Marseille, and author 


of Les ( Mies Francaises, has recently published a work on La 


ican, 1907 
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Notewort rticles in periodicals: C. H. Haskins. K 1 
ber C. Molinier, L’Egl eté Cathares, II. ar n Revue 
Les ! ( tutes du Tou Sd de 
et Ra le Breu 07-1298 (Revue Historique, September 
1D 
tiistorique, November—Dece1 r); M. Sepet. A 
leni AVI. (Revue des Questions His ques 
() eT ( rre faricnients ¢ I } les 1S 
raua Revolution Francaise, September Sagnac, 
li et Serment ala Constitution Ci: ce (La 
] | j > 
Revolution rancaise, October); Dr. Magnac, era 
nol Revue d Questions Historiques. Octobet Lieut 
‘ line ¢ irmee limpériale, co (Re e des 
() Historiques. Octoher - A. Crémienx Le Procés d res 
fe (rnees le Le } 1e 
\ rr et Contemporaine, October): G. M. Dutcher 
\ I. (South Atlantic ¢ luarterl Orctohes Geratel 
Ga Ga Liberties The Churel | \ 
; 
he It ; ernment ic planning t forn rel} 
ute in Ather et e model ot the German archaeolog ools in 
\thens and Rome 
Chat portion of the library of the late Fr ncesco Crispi whi relatec 
to Sici ons the municipality of Palermo: the <ection 
ré ing te e Italian Risorgimento has bee purchased by e Italian 
government and will be stored in the Victor Emmanuel monument 
whic IS Now 1n process of erection and which will cont iin an extensive 
library ot tl it period. 
Recent Italian historical publications are noted in the “ Courrier 
Italien” of the | les Questions Historiques for Tuly and Octohet 
M. René Poupardin reviews recent historical publications relating to : 
~ 
medieval italy in the “ historical bulletin” of the Kevue Historique of 
September—October 
Vincenzo and Maria Fontana have published the work of their father. 
the late Leone Fontana, Bibliografia degli Statutt dei Comuni dell 
Superiore (Turin, Bocca, 1907), three large volumes comprising a 
number of notices concerning the statutory literature of all the communes 
of upper Italy, including some that are outside the present kingdom 


Germany, Austria and Switzerla 112 
Mr. Edmund G. Gardner 
St. Catherine 
( ert \ th ¢ T 
i Spat i De ld uti His QO7 ( 
Noteworthy articles in pet Lene] 
l"enedigs (Historische Zeit nm; G pp { 
Patria, XXX. 1-2); A. Bonnefons, Les Maurs et le G rnement d 
Venise en 1789 (Revue des Questions Historiques, October 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND 
Professor Friedrich Paulsen has writte1 nt of Da 
Deutsche Bildungswese rG hichtlicl in Leit 
Lig leubner 1QO7 ) beginning vith the ‘ nt} tier nd ming 
lown to the present tit 
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1G. Se ger re edit Tl 
yllow lumes a ed g 
I G a istenung cs \ 
2¢ ‘ Haller: Ouellen sur Gescl 
‘ ‘ y | Bernher ( vhic he 
+ 
I stor As g Vil Henry \ nad he 
the co t t ot Worms ind Die Deutsche 
f s edited | Salk oO of which the first 
sw 1844 IS7I nd the second witl per 
STI 
/ 
Max Ke h’'s D Frihmittelalterliche Portratmaler: 
l r M cs thrhunderis (Munich, ¢ y ) S 
} n f rman +} io} 
eat pe in scrmany rom the eignth 
| iterial drawn from illustrated manuscripts, Bibles, 
gies and similar sources, and including a list of more than 350 pr 
some ¢ \ ire repro ed for the first time 
(). R. Redlich has edited for the Society for the History of the 
Rhineland a volume of much value to students of the relations of 


church and state in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is entitled 
liilich-Bergische Kirchenpolittk am Ausgange des Mittelalters und in 
ler Reformationsseit (Bonn, Hanstein, 1907, pp. xxiii, 121, 482) and 


comprises 351 documents and extracts of documents, mostly from the 


state archives of Dusseldorf. In his long introduction the editor treats 
of the religious policy of the dukes of Julich and Berg towards the arch 


bishops of Cologne on the subject of immunities and the exercise of 


The seventh Heft in the series of Leipzig Historical Essays edited 
E. Brandenburg, G. Seeliger and U. Wilcken is Dr. R. Bemmann’s 


r Geschichte les Deutsi hen Reichstages im Jahrhunder £3 eip 


ig, Quelle and Meyer, 1907, pp. vil, 95). 
The Facetiae of the humanist Heinrich Bebel, which were published 
in Latin in 1506 and were directed against the clergy, have been trans 


1e title Heinrich Bebel'’s 


lated for the first time by A. Wesselski under t 
Schwiinke (Munich, Muller, two volumes). 
The first volume of Father Bernhard Duhr’s Geschichte der Jesuiten 
len Lindern Deutscher Zunge (Freiburg, Herder, 1907, pp. xvi, 876) 
treats of the sixteenth century. _ This is a portion of that same series, 
rdered by the General of the Jesuits a dozen years ago, to which Father 
\strain’s history of the Jesuits of the Spanish general-assistancy and 
Father Thomas Hughes’s History of the Jesuits in North America 


elo 
lhe third and concluding volume of Paul Matter’s Bismarck et son 
Temps covers the period of Triomphe, Splendeur et Déclin, 1870-1806 


ecclesiastical justice 

( Paris Alcan. 1907 ) 
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Documer licati | Vort 
Ma ‘ I 259 2 ~ 
NY s der Schur 
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(Miinster. Aschendorff. pp. viii, 68 
NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 

|. Depoin has published a portion of his prot 

( te de Hamaland, Bienfaiteur de Saint-Pierre de Gand au X¢ § ’ 
(Ghent. Siffer, 1907, pp. 39). 

Miss Ruth Putnam is contributing to the “ Heros ft N I 
series a volume on ¢ hay cs thr. ] 1s 
(Putnams). 

Professor Paul Frederic: f the Universitv of Ghent | | 
through the Roval Belgian Academy an interesting t1o1 t extract 
from rare pamphlets relatit on the civil aml f 
trom rare pamph ating V1 l g 
the later sixteenth century in the Netherlands Phe llectior nt 
tled Het Nederlandsch Proza in de Zestiende: he Pamflet 
Tijd der Beroerten, met eene Bloemlesing, 156 (Brussels, H 
Tyr 
pp. xliv, 411). 

tique, Economigue et S We Brussels, Lebegus 29 
Frans van Kalken, is a detailed study from the ut i the g r 
ment of Maximilian-Emmanuel of B ria and of tl tor ft 
Netherlands during the war of the Spanish Su siot 

Professor P. Poullet of the University Louvan 
import int work on Les institut § 5 a f li 
Dewit pp. 975). 
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( ts-Van re Ca ure d 


i enon le cette Ville (Bruges, L. de Plancke, 1904-1907, 4 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Kristian Settervall’s Svensk Historisk Bibliografi, 1875-1900, Stock 
Jim. Norstedt. 1 139) comprises references to 4,636 books and articl 
ring uf t tory of Sweden 
AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 
Phe pr for the twenty-third annual meeting of tl \met 
Historical Association, to be held in Madison, De ber 27-31 
1907 2 g 

eside t ry ference on the problems of state 1d lo 
tory t d one genet l interest on the relat 
geography and history, there will be a group of special, and presumabl 
small, conferences in which men actually engaged in investigation will 
discuss together their special fields of work; five such have been planned, 
relating respectively to medieval European history, modern European 
history, Oriental history and politics, the constitutional history of the 
United States, and the history of this country since 1865. The general 
sessions for papers will be three, devoted respectively to Europea 


States in Spanish Archives, whose contents are summarized on a 


Guide to the Archives of the Government in Washington is, at the time 


R. Shepherd's Guide to the Materials for the History of the United 


tory, to American economic history and to Western history It 


nnection with the conference on the work of state and local historical 
ieties, the attempt will be made to organize those of the Mississippi 
lev in sucl manner as to prevent duplication of work and, so 


ir as is possible, to secure co-operation. A full report of the proceedings 


f the Madison meeting will appear in our next number. The next 
ual meeting is to take place in Washington and Richmond at the 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington has issued Professor W 


revious page The new edition of Messrs. Van Tyne and Leland’s 


f issue of this journal, nearly through the press. It has been so much 


nlarged by Mr. Leland that it will form a book of about 330 pages, 


le the first edition was of but 215. The action of the Public Record 


‘hice in entering upon a general rearrangement of the Colonial Office 


s f’ays \ y € Newmission DUn 
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Phe nnual bliograpl Vriting 
{merica / eginning of a fresh series, is nearly 
colle . t t the v ne will go to press ¢ } 
1908. M ee , r 1907 has also been collected 

The Report of the Libraria f Congress tor the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907 (Washington, 1907) contains an account of the remarkable 
brary of Russian and Siberian material acquired from Mr. Gennadius 
Yudin of Krasnoiarsk, Siberia, and of the notable collection of the 
literature of Japan made for the library in that country by Dr. Asakawa 
of Yale University \n appendix presents a detailed account of th 
acquisition n the Division of Manuscripts, such as the papers of John 


MeLear eph Holt, William Plumer, Thaddeus Stevens, Edward 
McPherson, William Polk and John Bell. The body of transcripts of 
documents for American history in the British Museum and Bodleian 


which the library has been acquiring is now nearly completed 


by the late Hon. William T. Davis of Plymouth, is expected to appear 
in January Dr. Hosmer’s edition of Winthrop (the seventh and 
hth volumes of the series) will be published early in the spring 
Mr. A. J. H. van Laer has been obliged, by the pressure of. official 


work in Albany, to give up the editing of the volume relating to New 
| 


The text of Professor Hart's series “ The American Nation” has now 
been completed by the issue of volume XXV., America as a World 
Power, 1807-10907, by Professor John H. Latané of the Washington and 
Lee University, and of volume XXVI., National /deals Historically 
Traced, 1607-1007, by the general! editor of the series \ general index 
to the series, by Mr. David M. Matteson, will follow in an additional 


volume. 


Mr. Almeric FitzRoy, C.V.O., clerk of the Privy Council, and Mr. 
Hugh E. Egerton, Beit professor of colonial history in the University 
of Oxford, have formed a plan for printing such entries in the registers 
f the Privy Council, from the reign of James I. to 5, as relate 
1e American colonies. The Lords of the Treasury have 
igreed to print three volumes of such material, of the size of the 
Acts of the Privy Council for the period from 1547 to 1603, provided 
the expense of transcribing and editing is otherwise defrayed. These 
expenditures have now been provided for by contributions from the 
Carnegie Trustees of Edinburgh, from Professor Egerton, from the 
archives department of the Dominion of Canada and from the Amer 
ican Historical Association, the Executive Council of which has guar- 
anteed five hundred dollars per annum for two years toward this 


object. One half of this sum is appropriated from the treasury of 


In the series of “ Original Narratives of Early American History ”’ 
the sixth volume, Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation, edited 
Netherland. 


W. L. Grant, depu to t Beit pr t 
d s by the Lord Pres ( 

P ced | 
1907, cont pape! leat e | 
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tory Secondary scn ect 
or Septet ber 20 \ \lr \ T riex 


\s I entioned thie Sie 
obtained fro the ar f 
the vist the \bhe | ro 
September numbers of the t ( 
ence between the sees ot (ue be nd Balti 
letters throw much light on Catholi tiv 
years In the same issue of e | ’ the R 
writing under the titk \ Missionar 
siderable fullness the life sel es of Fat 
ipostle of the Abnakis, 1694-1724. | Se] 
the first portion of a paper giving a history 
of French Catholics in Bradford County, P 
by Martin I. J]. Griffin 

In the October number of the REVIEV eT 
J. R. Commons on Races and Immigrants in An 
same paragraph with the list ot 0ks 
States issued by the Library of Congress I} 
perce ved might ve taken to in \ Mr. ( 
properly omitted from that list No such criti 
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el[merica 
Professor Franklin B. Dexter hod 
n Witchcraft. bv Professor re Kittr 
MacDonald, of Brown University, discus 
tober 10 by Professor A. C. McLaughl 
| 
he 
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ty 


reliminary chapter treats of the characteristics and general 
1 
‘ United States. Switz 
ts of tl tedet cast 
Get [Empire and the Latin American Federations are not in 
t delivered by Dr w as the opening S 
pon th ‘lumenthal foundation in Columbia University have be: 
hed by the Macmillan Company The volume bears the title 
ii f American Development 
Mess l gmans have published an Economic Histo thre cd 
States, by E. L. Bogart. 
Che Macmillan Company have published American History for Us 
Secondary § ls, by Roscoe Lewis Ashley. 
hree Hundred Years of the Episcopal Church in America (pp 
153), by Re George Hodg has come from the press of George W 
na { pany 
Historic Churches of America, by Mrs. Nellie Urner Wallington 
vit ntroduction by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. comes from the press of 
uffield 
New vi es in the Grafton Historical Series are: Ju Olde Nex 
} v Cl s Burr Todd; \Jattapoisett and Old Rochester, Massa 
; Mary Hall Leonard and others: Old Steamboat Days on 
ludson, | ) 1 ] Buck Phe Cherokee Indians, by Thomas 
tine Parker nd the Dia fey H hie Ch it chaplain the 
: t im ms of the diary ot Hitchcock vere published in 1890, 
rs other considerable portions have been discovered, 
rg tions of letters he volume is edited by Mr. William 
lud lections from Hitchcock's correspondence 


the second half of the title indicates, the work is 


s (intl elg 
been | \ I 
vard Dummer 
j Kidd iulso a | erto I 
nted in 1638, and agait 620 
the 4 or 
and t D> 
tine color ] or ) 
1} Che memo 
e, a Huguenot refugee journal | 
I travels \ regu Ni j 
y manuscript he 
compiled by Ann Maut 
lhe fourth volume (1762 ay | 
Mr. Charles Evans is ¢ s be 
Ch ro by the author 
\iessrs Lippi t e ré t 
y George Morgar 
Phe J. B. Lippincott | 
1 
intil the € spring the | ical I or ey 
Struggle for American Independence: 
Part 11. of Sir George Otto Trevelyat The Aj 
is now out (Longmans, Green and Compan 
The American Historical Magazine, in the Sept r al \ eT 
rints some Revolutionary letters here are tte Gate 


Henry Ten Eyck and Samuel Adams, and one fr 
Oswald (December 19, 1781) to Lords Stonnard and Hill roug 


r the imprisonment of Henry Laurens 


Volume I. of Cathols md ti Imerican | rt 
Griffin, has been published by the author (Ridley Par 

[he orderly-book of Colonel Christopher Greene, covering 1 per 
from July 12, 1777, to July 22, 1779, has recently been brought to lig 
and will probably find lodgment in the archives of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society The orderly-book is of much lu t t f 


the Rhode Island troops in the Continental lin 
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arti 
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( Steiner's 1 Correspond l) 
Vel Sawarde e John Marshall prize at Toh: Hopkins 
| f go7. has he ssuecd e Burrows Broth pan 

AY P new ¢ tion of Frederick Scott O ver 
i t 1 

= 

Che j York Pu hrap for September conta 
sever lressed to Commodore Richard Dale in the veat 
/ 

+ 
interest 
Veal ishing Company will shor ly issue rk by Pr 

Tol f the University of Virginia. entitled 
P Of Thomas Jefferso) Professor R. H. Dabney of 

rnishes an introduction to the work 

Messrs. ] t have publishe lr; h ¢ sts a kxiles 1 

Sf yi.G Roseng rten 

In onne n with the s¢ entennial celebration of the Linx in 
Dougla if ‘ to be held this ear under the tuspices of the Ilin« 
State Historical Society. the societ will issue an extra volume t its 
Olections devoted to a reprint of the debates, together with illust 
tions, ex rom newspapers and details from personal recollectio 

of survivors ne volume will be edited by Professor Edwit | Sparks 
fhe Spirit of Old West Point. 18<8 1862, by General Morris Schaff 

which ippeared serially 1 the Atlantiy Vonthly has now come asa 


OOK Trom the press of Houghton, Mifflin and ( ompany 


Company has issued a new edition, in attractive form 


‘ iN t ngersoll’s Abraham Lincoln. first published in 

Irontispiece portrait of Lincoln 

Mr. A Pinkerton has published a pamphlet (pp. 42) bearing the 
title: H ry and Evidence of the Passage of Abraham Lincoln from 
Harrisburg, Pa Washington, D.C., on t '-second and twenty 
third o ruary, 1861 

u we felegraph Office, by David Homer Bates, which has 
ippeared serially during the past year in the Century Magazine, has now 
beer 1 


in book form (The Century Company). 


The Autobiography of Major-General O. O Howard has been issued 


1 Taylor ( ‘ompany 


seorge W. Ja s and Company have brought out Jay ( ooke, Finan- 
‘ | ( Har, by Ellis P. Oberholtzer, which was published 
seria in the Centur Vag 
| 


( 


sgood Mason 


and Company), will no doubt receiy vari ‘ 


been known about the founder of Harvard Colleg 


serious life of him has been attem] 
d ta been brought to light t I ike ~ } iW rk 


The late Judge Mellen Chamberli it his d t] 
quest to the Massachusetts Historical S 
publication of his history of Chelsea nder the 
this extensive work has been mpleted . i nt ( 


Watts and Mr. William R. Cutter, and will be 1 1 within a few 


months. 
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Mr. Gaillard Hunt, of the Department of St editing 
the papers of Elihu B. Was 
etters fro rt these hrother 

The Tuly number of ti H 
the life ot Meshecl Weare st rl I 
William F. Whitaker writes of e Relatian af New H a as 
to the Siege € Rocton ” 

Of Miss Adelaide R. Hasse’s Index of 1 
ments of the States, the tion for Ver nt | rought t 
the Carnegie Institution f Washingtor 

Tol] nN H wevard and } ( | 
the loyalist papers in the Library of Congt t te! relating t 
the Essex County loyalists 


\ lu s beer t¢ 1 ré ised 
Re ) ( id include inscri] 
ex © fre 1718 to 1774, a reprint of 
lacSparran, D.D 1 other reprit 
n. The Merrvymount P: 
t Histor SO tv has ce read \ es oft 
t John ru 1, the rtist, chiefly during s period 
nglat nd ipers of Professor Benjai Silliman 
¢ iety | S sO ired a volume of letters written 
, (1766-1847 the mgressman and historian, to his son 
j / prints in its Oct ‘ nut eT n 
f r | Schoo aft o1 The Capture of New 
e writer believes that the verdict of condemnation 
ed the English for the capture needs furthet 
I ( the ocal Histor series published by the Ouak 
feré \ssociatio s Headquarters Fred 
) n address rea y Lewis S. Patrick at the seventl inual 
eeting of the conference, September 8, 1905. The paper is miscella 
I 
11s in character, though containing a good deal of material relating 
» the army during the time when it was in the vicinity of Fredericks 
urg I Se 4 phe ins Mr. Pa rick’s address at the un 
eiling of the memorial tablet on the site of Washington’s headquarters 
Pawling, New York. 
he Pe lvania-German in his Relation to Education”, a sympo 
nning he Pennsylvania German, includes in the November 
SKCT( es of eariy educational conditions, 
The Report of the Valley Forge Park Commission for 1906 includes 
efully prepared topographical maps of the camp ground 
n the issue 


the Southern History Association, i 


yrints the “ Minut 


for September at d November, 
of Mecklenburg, North Carolina, July, 1775—July, 1776”, contributed by 
\. S. Salley, Jr.. who writes a brief introductory statement. With this 
issue, it 1S al ced, the Publications cease, temporarily at least. The 
for this step is learned with genuine regret. The Southern 
Association was organized in 1896 and since that time has 
1 twelve volumes, in quarterly or bi-monthly issues, composed 
of valuable documentary materials The credit of the success of the 
Pul tions thus far is due mainly to Dr. Colyer Meriwether, who has 
br ht them out under no small difficulties, financial and other. It is 
hoped that plans which have been conceived for giving permanency 
the et 1 vill meet with the success which it so eminently 


| 


ympany. 


America 
\ \lrs \ | ~ 
\icClure and Compa! 
hy President Lyon Gardiner 
\farvy. was brought out in 19 
Hermitage Press, 1907, pp. ¥ 
ired bv the Library ot 
<tending trom 16040 to SOM) t 
onge of th United Stat ‘ore f ng | 
+] construction of the va +} nt has 
+ last defended Jamestown frot al | 
In its October 1 the | » Va [ict 
the Virginia ¢ ! rds ' fit nu nt 
emanating from the Privy ‘ wncil. in 1622. relating to the i 
of the Virginia Co! \mong the Virginia Legislat 
1 of date 1775 and I= re come letters of Lord ree Get 1 
the most noteworthy being letter of Decet er 22 - 
Eden of Maryland relat: t proj 1 expedition against t . hern 
colonies. 
Mr. Philip A. Bruces luable mia 
pany in a new (reprint 1) editior 
\ volume on nial tel it 
the original colony of Virgima (pp. 319 » Rev. W. M. Clark, | 
been published at Richmond by tl Southern Churchman Company 
Virginia Presbyterian md Relig Libert 1 Colonial and 
. Revolutionary Times (pp. 125) 15 te title ot work 
Iohnson, D.D., published at Richi 1, Virgini 
A History of Virginia Banks and Ba r to the C1 Var 
W. L. Roval (pp 2 s be iblishe« \ 
Stone and Barringer Company ¢ f Charlotte ‘ rought toa 
Young Peoples History of .\oru rolina Prot DH. 
The North Carour Histor d 
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. the organization, plans a1 rposes 
‘ strong peal to cit f the sta 
rino nd preset tion of historical 
T T ot \\ it tne I i > do 
e in these pages in Oct er 


537 1s the itie OF a ot 
T 1gnt ut \ ne Nort ( rolina stor il Commis 
) re he sect ot nis 
) t the Tamestow: xnosition 
e ota ff e { ers \ Caro ! 
Dr. Ke ’. Battle, has st appeared trom e pre ( Raleig 
Pri ng Company, pp. 88o Dr. Battle’s life 
‘ tor er Oot vears president ot the univer 
( c vith t f the institution of which he writes 
e br s subject an unusual warmth of de t well as 
; ] 1 
h he ertakes The present vo e tract 
ry ersity trom ts first conception in (1t 
/ 
rtere Sg) to the year 1868 Its growth from modest begin- 
nings is t ner life depicted, its public occasions described, its 
1 } 1 1 
fluence in the affairs of the state and the nation set fortl But while 
O | Ss \ ( cans ned ere ere 
are many inte ng side lights on manners and events; much about the 
1 1 
perso! ‘ ( ers oft the men who have touched the institution's 
it \n appendix contains lists of graduates and other classified infor 
ition concerning the university second volume will bring the his 
tor wn to the present tim 


fagazine ¢ nues its documentary series, the principal of which are 
letters from Lafayette to Henry Laurens, and “ Papers of the General 
Committee, Secret Committee, and Provincial Congress, 1775”, the 
latter having been begun in Jul 


r at Statesburgh, S. C., August 14, 
1907, comes to us from the South Carolina Historical Society. The 
address is essentially a biographical sketch of Sumter (Charleston, S. ( 


Walker, | vans and 


any, printers, pp. 73). 


fagasine for October contains a brief his- 
‘al sketch, by Mrs. P. H. Mell, of “ Fort Rutledge of the Revolu 
tion’, afterward called Fort Hill and noted as the residence of John 


Hampton and Reconstruction (pp. 238), by Edward L. Wells, comes 


from the press of the State Company, Columbia, S. C 


rhe first volume of Men of Mark in Georgia, edited by former 


/ h America: Sir Walter Raleich’s Settl 
[In its October issue the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
\n ddress delivered Henry A. M. Smith at the unveiling of the 
Cogswell Con 
C. Calhoun 
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Drak Pioneer Lif. Kentuck How 
Lif tron VE 1840 Shepherd 
Stat mes Smith's Captivity with th 
nd Withers Chronicles t border Warfare 

Oct r issue, the publication of “ Selections from the Papers of Gov 

rnor Alle? Some of the letters written to Trimble 

Washington touch politics in an interesting way The Ouart | 
prints some correspondence of Colonel James Denney, 1808-1815. Most 

f tl letters ar fr Colonel Denney to his wife and have muecl 
to say ut the ements ot the army in the HMMst. One. f: 
George Harrison to Colonel Denney (Charleston, S. C.. September 
makes some interestinoe mments on. th mharo 

contains two articles of some length early history 

f Ohne Hon. Albert Douglas discusses the life and services of Major 
Gener Arthur St. Clair, giving particular attention to St. Clair’s 
titude toward the questior? of statehood for Ohio: and Mr. E. O Rai 
lall writes of “ Washington and Ohio Articles of semi-historical 

nterest are \merican Aborigines and their Social Customs”. by 
|. A. Easton; and he Mounds of Florida and their Builders”. 
v Rev. J. F. Richmond 

Protessor Harlow Lindley, of Earlham College, who is in « larg 
] -+ + ] 1, +7 ] 
ft department of archives and history recently organized in cor 
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; } ( ti one madred 1 fitt tw 
] rs ot t New Orle t 
ne | cover the per ( 1790-1804 
It 1 oO those paper nd aocum ents ¢ 
live is de Illino nd its dependencies 
g g ‘ ‘ were not to be turned ove 
» the authorities of tl United States Possibly the most interesting 
of these docu ts is the diary of Don Carlos Dehault Delassus, who 
( t ex fre St. Louis to Natche N 6 
S04, t | ISOS It s the purpose ot the \ obtain 
SCT ts of the ao ents describe this 
entory 


lhe West Plains Journal Company of West Plains, Missouri, are the 


i? \ rriieri iVvkansdas being an account ot 


he civil war, the Ku-klux, and times of peace” 
| 


Mess | ghton, Mifflin and Company have brought out a revised 
edition of Aansas (American Commonwealth Series), by Leverett W 
Spring 

Jol VcLou he Father Oregon, by Frederick V. Holman, 


has been brought out by the Arthur H. Clark Company. 


On November 19 exercises were held by the Santa Clara County 


Historical Society in commemoration of the original founding and of 
the occupation of the second site of Mission Santa Clara, California. 


Various pertinent addresses were delivered. 


‘ 
The Second Ai Ww Report of the Champlain Society indicates a 
fair degree of progress in the programme of publication which was 
outlined in the April number of the Review. The first volume of Les 


carbot’s Histoire de la Nouvelle France, with English translation, notes 
and appendices by Mr. W. L. Grant, and an introduction by Mr. H. P 
Biggar, has been issued, and it is expected that Professor Munro's Docu 
ments relating to the Seignorial Régime in Canada, Professor Ganong’s 
translation of Denys’s Description Géographique and Professor Shortt’s 
volume of Cartwright Papers will all be issued before the end of the 
year. Among the important manuscripts which the society has recently 
had placed at its disposal is the journal of Bougainville, officer in the 

ny of Montcalm 

Mr. John Murray of London is about to publish a work entitled 
Canadian Constitutional History, in which the attempt is made to trace 
le constitutional evolution of the Dominion by means of selected 
ies and dispatches. The volume includes the more important of 


the orations upon the Quebec Act, the speeches of Pitt and Fox on 


the Constitutional Act, the criticisms of the Legislative Council of Upper 


publishers of rk by William Monks entitled: 4 History of Southern 
thy, ‘ rl set 
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peche 1900 pp 360 ) 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: kein! Koser, G uci 
teresse und Geschichtsforsci gu 1 (Inter \\ e! 
schrift fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Technik, June 15 )07 Iney 
7 


Lee, The Call of the West: America and Elizabethan 1 md (Scril 


Bulletin, October); C. L. Raper lhe finances j \ i Ca na 


Colonists (North Carolina Booklet, October i 3 er! 


ner’s, September, November \enes C. Laut, Hei H reamey 
and verer, cont ( Appletor AZINE 1) el ] 
Burns, Catholic Colonial Sci n Penns mia 
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